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After the returns of the Texas Senatorial election of 1942 were 
made public the political observers of the state began to try to 
account for the continued success of W. Lee O’Daniel as the state’s 
most successful vote-getter of recent years. One expert, Felix 
McKnight, of the Dallas Morning News, upon investigation found 
that a large group of business men had become anti-Roosevelt 
and had supported O’Daniel as the candidate leaning farthest 
away from the New Deal. Others called attention to the unusually 
large votes cast for O’Daniel in the normally Republican counties 
of Texas, and asserted that the Republicans had gone into the 
two Democratic contests of July and August, 1942, and through 
their enthusiasm and voting were keeping O’Daniel in the Senate.’ 
It is the purpose of the writer to examine the evidence for these 
conclusions and make a comparison of the O’Daniel vote in the 
Texas campaigns of 1940, 1941, and 1942 with the anti-Roosevelt 
votes in the state in 1940 and 1944. 


The campaign of O’Daniel for governor of Texas in the Dem- 
ocratic primary of July, 1938, had many unusual features. He 
was a native of Ohio and the son of a Union Army veteran of 
the Civil War. O’Daniel was new in Texas politics and com- 
paratively new as a resident of the state, having lived for many 
years in the normally Republican state of Kansas. He had begun 
his campaign for governor, according to his own statement, as a 
part of his advertising plan for selling flour, and only when the 


1 Dallas Morning News, 28 July, 25 August, 1942. 
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voters began to take it seriously did he himself decide to make 4 
genuine campaign for the governorship. The candidate had com- 
bined his flour sales advertising with radio entertaining for some 
ten years before the 1938 campaign, and was already well known 
to a wide circle of radio fans. In his race for the governorship 
he toured the state with his hillbilly band and sound truck, 
entertaining enormous crowds. Members of the O’Daniei troup 
always passed through the audiences taking up collections which 
more than paid the expenses of his campaign, the surplus funds 
being paid to the American Red Cross.? 


In addition to the more entertaining features of his campaign 
O’Daniel found time to advocate certain political policies. He said 
he favored paying pensions of thirty dollars a month to all persons 
of sixty-five and over, reducing greatly the number of state 
employees, and encouraging new industries to come to Texas. 


With less persistence and enthusiasm he condemned the poll tax 
as a voting prerequisite and favored the abolition of the death 
penalty for the punishment of crime in Texas.? The O’Daniel 
campaign of 1938 brought out the voters as well as the crowds. 
In spite of the fact that some of his opponents, notably Railroad 
Commissioner Ernest Thompson, Attorney General William Mc- 
Craw, and the veteran leader Tom Hunter, were able and ex- 
perienced campaigners, O’Daniel received 573,166 votes, a sub- 
stantial majority over all of his eleven opponents. The total vote 
cast was 1,114,885, a record for a Texas Vemocratic primary.‘ 


The O’Daniel campaign had attracted national attention and 
interest. One Texas editor remarked that he had received editorial 
comment on the election from thirty-one states other than Texas, 
representing more than five hundred newspapers.® The success 
of the amateur in politics against some of the ablest Texas cam- 
paigners brought the usual and expected attitudes from the public. 
Great numbers of politicians, officeholders and _ office-seekers 


2 San Antonio Express, 9 August, 1938. 
8 Waco Times-Herald 13 June, 1938. 

4 Texas Almanac, 1939-40, p. 358. 

5 Texas Weekly (Dallas), 27 July, 1938. 
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hastened to get on the band wagon, and the new nominee for the 
governorship was practically forced to leave home for a vacation 
in order to eseape the congratulations of his old and new friends.* 


Yet there were certain public-spirited citizens in the state who 
feared that the selection of O’Daniel as governor of Texas might 
result in a less friendly relationship between Texas and the 
Roosevelt administration at Washington. During the last few 
years Texas had furnished two speakers of the national House 
of Representatives, a Vice-President, a chairman-member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the chairman-director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation who was later to be Secretary 
of Commerce in the President’s cabinet, two Senators who were 
of outstanding influence and ahility, and several! Congressmen who 
were enjoying high standing in the councils of the nation. Many 
citizens now began to suggest that under an O’Daniel administra- 
tion Texas would not continue to enjoy the confidence of Washing- 
ton that had prevailed befere 1938. 


During the campaign Attorney General William McCraw had 
accused O’Daniel of being « Republican and of having voted for 
the Hoover electors in 1932. Mark Sullivan, nationally known 
Washington author and editer, had said that O’Daniel was a 
Republican, and Alexander Boynton, Republican candidate for 
governor of Texas in 1928, took the position that O’Daniel was 
no Democrat and challenged him to prove his party affiliation. 
The Dallas Mori.ing News, in an article from staff writer William 
M. Thornton from Austin, said there was a feeling among the 
friends of O’Daniel that he was “being too much surrounded by 
persons known to be hostile to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal...” The article stated that his friends felt 
that if that situation should continue it might prove “embarrass- 
ing.” It stated that Liberty Leaguer John Henry Kirby had been 
suggested for temporary chaixman and keynoter for the State 
Democratic Convention at Beaumont, and that Liberty Leaguer 
Vance Muse had had a son in the O’Daniel organization for a time. 
The writer referred to the fact that Republican National Com- 


®° Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 27 July, 1938. 
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mitteeman R. B. Creager, in his speech before the Republican 
State Convention at Houston, had said of O’Daniel, “I am told that 
he has never voted the Democratic ticket in his life.’”’ 


The new Democratic nominee was wary when being interviewed 


on political matters. He said very little on questions of state policy, 


and was abso:.tely silent oa national issues. If he had formulated 
any definite opinions concerning Roosevelt and his administration 
in 1938, he refused to let the Texas people know what they were. 
The Austin bureau of the Dallas Morning News stated the 
situation as follows: “Judging from the few statements O’Daniel 
has made on national affairs, he distinctly is not a new dealer. 
He slides off questions about national politics by saying that 
Texas has too much to do attending to its own problems to mix 
in national matters.”* If a man’s political principles may be 
ascertained from the beliefs and practices of the friends he makes 
and keeps, it seems probable that O’Daniel was already opposed 
to the Roosevelt administration in 1938 but kept discreetly silent 
because of the realization that the President had polled 87.6 per 
cent of the Texas vote in the 1936 national election. 


During his first term as governor O’Daniel continued to keep 
silent regarding his attitude towards Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion. But his friends, advisors and appointees included numerous 
leaders known to be mlitantly against the President and his 
policies. Carr P. Coliins, known as an outspoken critic of the 
national administration, was nominated to be chairman of the 
state highway commission, but was not confirmed by the senate 
because of the regional agreement among lexzislators that there 
should be geographical distribution of the commissioners.® Later 
in the session James M. West of Houston was tendered the same 
position by O’Daniel, but the senate refused him confirmation 
because of his known activity in behalf of Governor Landon in 
the Presidential campaign of 1936. All of the thirty-one Texas 
senators were Democrats. 


7 Dallas Morning News, 8 September, 1938. 
8 Dallas Morning News, 9 October, 1938. 
® Commissioner Harry Hines then lived in Dallas. 
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The Forty-sixth Legislature of Texas held a most hectic session 
in 1939. The chief problem before it was to raise money to pay 
the state’s social security obligations and to erase the deficit of 
almost $30,000,000 in the genera! revenue fund. Governor O’Daniel 
had promised pensions of $30 a month to all citizens over 65, and 
it was generally agreed that the state would need at least 
$40,000,000 a year in new taxes in order to pay such pensions 
and gradually reduce the general revenue deficit. O’Daniel re- 
mained silent on “where to get the money” until after his 
inauguration. In his messages to the legislature he advocated the 
levy of a transactions tax, which he estimated would produce at 
least $45,000,000 a year in new taxes. He had declared his 
opposition to a sales tax. But many legislators interpreted the 
transactions tax as “a sales tax in its worst form” and refused 
to accept it, knowing that Texans were generally opposed to a 
sales tax.!° The governor made weekly broadcasts to his old folk 
constituents, urging them te request legislative support for the 
transactions tax, but after a few weeks decided there was no 
chance for its adoption and began to support the senate plan for 
a two per cent sales tax and small increases in the natural re- 
sources taxes, the plan to be written into the state constitution. 
The house had favored an increase in taxes on oil, gas, and sulphur 
to meet the need for new revenue, and fought with determination 
all efforts to pass a sales tax. The result was a deadlock. The 
legislature held its longest and most expensive session to that 
date, but no new taxes resulted and the social security problems 
remained unsolved. In fact, under provisions of a liberalized 
pensions law passed by both houses and signed by the governor, 
it was estimated that 100,000 new pensioners had been added to 
the roll, and the 1988 monthly average of $14.24 per person was 
expected to be drastically cut during the coming months. 


Failure to solve the major problem of his administration made 


‘© An exhaustive poll, results of which were published in September, 1940, 
showed that only 27.4 per cent of the voters favored a sales tax to raise money 
for old age pensions. See Dallas Morning News, 29 September, 1940. 
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it certain that O’Daniel would have opposition for re-election. 
During the fall of 1939 drastic cuts in the pension allotments 
brought demands from various organizations and various prospec- 


tive candidates for the governorship that a special session of the 
legislature should be called to raise money for pensions. But the 
governor held firm and refused to make the call. He was opposed 
in the 1940 campaign by another group of able candidates. Rail- 
road Commissioner Ernest O. Thompson, runner-up in 1938, High- 
way Commissioner Harry Hines, and Ex-Governor Miriam A. 
Ferguson were thought to carry the greatest threat to the O’Daniel 
leadership. 


In the 1940 campaign O’Daniel again advocated a transactions 
tax, but said he would accept any other tax the legislature would 
levy to raise the needed money. He staged a fight against the 
“more than a hundred independent oligachies” in the state govern- 
ment at Austin, and urged that the governor should be given more 
control over the bureauracies. He carried on the usual O’Daniel 
campaign with orchestra entertainment as an aid. His opponents 
charged him with failure to put over his program, general in- 
efficiency, and inability to co-operate with the legislature. He was 
severely criticised for his lack of an army record during the First 
World War. But the results of 1938 were almost duplicated. 
Again the vote in the first Democratic primary was decisive and 


of record-breaking size. O’Daniel secured 645,646 of the total of 
1,189,290 votes.** He had carried all but nine of the 254 counties, 
and was second to Thompson in eight of those nine. He had polled 
a majority of 102,002 over the combined vote of his six opponents. 


An interesting correlation is found in the returns from a group 
of ten counties in the Southern part of the state. The counties 
are predomiantly Republican and have a large population of 
German descent. Below is a tabulation of the vote of those counties 
in the Democratic primary of July, 1940, and in the general election 
of November of the same year. 


11 Texas Almanac, 1941-42, p. 384. 
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July November 
County O’Daniel Anti-O’Daniel Wilkie Roosevelt 


Austin 1,521 1,400 1,424 
Comal 1,148 1,851 852 
DeWitt .. ss © s 2,341 1,735 2,056 
Fayette 3,144 2,424 2,608 
Gillespie enw o he 402 3,105 487 
Guadalupe .... 636 2,708 2,181 
Kendall .°. . « . 138 1,321 420 
lee . 4 605 ee 890 1,150 $54 
Medina 0 be VG 1,001 1,480 1,749 
Washington .. . 3,004 1,574 1,868 1,44912 


Totals . . . . 17,147 12,395 19,037 14,180 

The above figures indicate certain facts or trends. The O’Daniel 
vote in the German-Republican counties was considerably larger 
than percentages in his favor in the normally Democratic counties. 
The Willkie vote was not much larger than the O’Daniel vote. 
And in the aggregate vote of the ten counties the Democratic and 
Republican totals in the general election exceeded the Democratic 
vote of a few months earlier, cast in the July primary, by only 
3,675. This was true despite the fact that there was little differ- 


ence in the total vote of the two elections, the Democratic primary 
totals being 1,189,290 and the general election totals 1,116,863. 
Finally, in five of the counties, Austin, Comal, DeWitt, Fayette, 
Lee, and Washington, the Democratic totals in July were greater 
than the combined Democratic and Republican totals in November. 





While it is evident that O’Daniel showed greater strength in 
the ten German counties than in the state at large, there is no 
impliction intended to the effect that those counties or O’Daniel 
himself had a feeling of disloyalty. In July, 1940, isolationist 
sentiment was still strong in the United States. Revision of our 
neutrality policy had been an important issue in Congress since 
the spring of 1939, and Secretary of State Hull argued that a 
cash-and-carry policy in the sale of munitions would favor the 
French and British cause, since those nations controlled the sea. 
But the plan was blocked for some time by the isolationists, since 
a considerable number of our citizens and Congressmen still felt 
that we would be able to keep out of the war. Finally, in Novem- 


‘2 Texas Almanac, 1941-42, 385 ff. 
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ber, 1989, an act was passed providing for the exclusion of 
American citizens, planes, and vessels from combat zones, and 


permitting the sale of munitions to any belligerent able to pay 


cash and carry the goods away. At the beginning of 1940 most 
Americans still hoped to keep out of the war, and a great majority 
expected France and England to be able to defeat the Germans. 


But in April, 1940, the Germans made their conquest of Norway 
and Denmark and in May staged their blitzkrieg of the Low 
Countries and France, taking over the latter in June. Dunquerque 
had impressed Americans, and immediate invasion of England by 
the Luftwaffe was expected as the Texas voters went into the 
Democratic primary in July, 1940. President Roosevelt was ad- 
vocating his rearmament program and a two-ocean navy, the 
National Defense Advisory Board had been authorized, Republicans 
Knox and Stimson had taken their places in the Cabinet, and the 
proposal for “censcription during peace time” was being con- 
sidered. 


The German population of Texas as a class was traditionally 
Republican. Colonies of that race had settled most of the ten 
counties under consideration before the Civil War, and the people 
were not interested in slavery, secession, or the Southern Con- 
federacy. In fact, certain groups of them made an effort to remain 
neutral during the war, while others organized the Loyal Union 
League in 1861. It was only natural that many citizens of the 
German-Republican counties in the summer of 1940 should find 
some fault with a Democratic Presidential administration which 
was in advance of national public opinion in regard to war 
measures gainst the Axis Powers. To most of them the contest 
in Europe was one between their ancestral country on the one 
hand and France and England on the other. Since Roosevelt had 
shown a marked partiality for France and England many of the 
Texas citizens of German ancestry followed a natural bent and 
voted for O’Daniel, who seemed to be the least enthusiastic of 
the prominent candidates for the governorship in the matter of 
preparedness for a possible war against the Germans. 
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Between July and November there was steady but slow develop- 
ment in our war movement. We had joined Canada in a joint board 
of defense for the two countries in August, it was revealed in 
September that we had traded Britain fifty over-aged destroyers 
for sites for naval bases in British American coastal areas, and 
the Selective Service Act became effective in September. Little 
political capital was made of the war policies in the general election 
as both Roosevelt and Willkie professed to favor “all aid to Britain 
short of war.” Since Roosevelt had had the better opportunity to 
demonstrate his belief in the policy, and since Willkie was the 
standard-bearer of the Republicans, the latter candidate got the 
larger vote in the German-Republican counties. 


An explanation should be made of the reasons for the large 
vote of the Republicans in the Democratic primary of July, 1940, 
when the vote was larger with only Democrats eligible to par- 
ticipate than it was in November with both Democrats and 
Republicans eligible to vote. Six of the ten counties polled this 


heavy vote in the July primary, as it was only in Gillespie and 
Guadalupe among the larger Republican counties that the citizens 
of that party refrained from voting in the Democratic primary. 
In a series of articles sponsored by the Dallas Morning News in 
January, 1945, Allen Duckworth published his findings after a 
study of the need for revision of the Texas election laws. In one 
of the stories he calls the party pledge a “joker” and adds that 
“Most Republicans enter the Democratic primaries and save their 
party loyalty for the national candidates. . . . Because they want 
to have a hand in selecting their Sheriff, District Attorney, Tax 
Collector, ete., Republicans vote in the Democratic primaries... .” 
The writer points out that “the judicial concensus is that only a 
moral obligation exists, and that a person can’t be penalized at 
the polls for changing party fealty, because that would violate the 
privilege of free suffrage guaranteed by the Constitution. .. .”™ 


During his second term as governor O’Daniel attracted additional 
attention by his selection of certain Republicans and anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats for state office. Orville Bullington, lifelong Republican 


18 Dallas Morning News, 13 January, 1945. 
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and the candidate of his party for governor in 1932, was nominated 
for membership on the Board of Regents of the University of 
Texas, along with Dan J. Harrison of Houston who was said tv 
have voted for Willkie in 1940. Both were confirmed by the senate. 
But J. Evetts Haley, nominated for head of the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission, although an excellent choice for the position, was 
rejected by the senate for political reasons. Haley had been secre- 


tary of the Jeffersonian Democrats, a Texas group favoring the 
election of Governor Landon over Roosevelt in 1936. Additional 
evidence of an increased O’Daniel leaning away from the national 
administration was found in the State Democratic convention at 
Mineral Wells in 1940. Hal Collins of Dallas and Mineral Wells, 
close friend of O’Daniel, as keynote speaker severely criticised the 
national administration for its increase in the number of federal 
employees and the increasing cost of government. 


The Forty-seventh Legislature had seen fit to levy increased 
taxes on natural resources to finance old age assistance and de- 
crease the general revenue deficit. Governor O’Daniel had admitted 
defeat for his second recommendation of a transaction tax, and 
had accepted the legislature’s “better plan” as his own. Following 
the death of United States Senator Morris Sheppard in April, 1941, 
O’Daniel had appointed a temporary Senator and called a special 
election for June 28, entering himself as a candidate. Congressman 
Martin Dies of the Beaumont district entered the lists, arguing 
his claims as chairman of the Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities and referring frequently to his ten years 
experience as a member of the House of Representatives. Attorney 
General Gerald C. Mann stressed his able record as a public servant 
and said he would follow the lead of the President in foreign 
affairs, but would “do his own thinking” on domestic matters. 
Congressman Lyndon Johnson of the Austin district had announced 
from the White House steps, following a conference with President 
Roosevelt, and became known as the candidate favored by the 
chief executive. He was known as the Texas Congressman closest 
to the President, and advocated a policy of backing the Roosevelt 
measures as vigorously as possible. O’Daniel ridiculed the claims 
of Dies and Johnson to valuable experience in Washington, said 
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he would continue to work for old age pensions at the national 
capi.al, and promised to have his Texas anti-strike bill passed on 
a national seale. He said he would “twist their tails” in Washing- 
ton and purge the Senate of those who refused to help enact his 
anti-strike bill. 


The war situation in the summer of 1941 was calculated to favor 
Johnson in the Texas voting, though all of the candidates claimed 
support for the administration in foreign affairs. We were virtually 
allied to Great Britain by the end of June and were waging an 
undeclared war against her enemies. In April we had established 
a protectorate over Greenland with the consent of Denmark, and 
our marines prepared to occupy Iceland. In May Congress had 
authorized the seizure of the ninety-two ships in our ports belong- 
ing to Italy and Germany and the countries Hitler had conquered. 
On June 14, German and Italian assets in this country were 
“frozen” and their consulates were closed. The American people 


were turning away from a policy of isolation, yet there were 
numerous strikes called in the defense plants of the country until 
after the end of 1941. 


The vote on O’Daniel and Johnson, the latter best representing 
the Roosevelt administration following, as cast on June 28, 1941, 
is compared with the votes in the general election of a few months 
earlier: 


. November, 1940. June, 1941. 

County Willkie . Roosevelt O’Daniel Johnson 
Austin . . .. . 1,400 1,424 810 329 
Comal . «; «fie oe) GB 852 541 319 
DeWitt 5.5 4as100 ee 2,056 996 599 
Fayette .... 2,424 2,608 1,654 953 
Gillespie .. . . 8,106 487 803 166 
Guadalupe — ee 2,181 1,229 276 
Kendall ... . 1,821 420 330 97 
Lee 3S oe SS ee 954 831 566 
Medina ol. web 1,749 635 224 
Washington . . . 1,868 1,449 1,746 


‘Totals . . . 19,087 14,180 9,575 





14 Texas Almanac, 1943-44, 259 ff. 
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Johnson led O’Daniel in the early counting, at one time being 
13,000 ahead. At the close of the second day of counting the 
Congressman led the Governor by more than 5,000, with an esti- 
mated 25,000 votes unreported. But on the third day O’Daniel 
forged ahead, and the complete unofficial returns as reported by 
the Texas Election Bureau gave him a lead of 175,368 to Johnson’s 
174,273. The Bureau reported 140,853 for Mann and 80,601 for 
Dies. The total of approximately 572,500 was a little more than 
one-half of that cast in the Presidential election of 1940. The small 
vote is explained by the fact that in Texas 1941 was an “off year” 
for elections, and far less than the usual number of citizens had 
paid their poll taxes and qualified to vote. 


It is seen that while Roosevelt polled approximately three-fourths 
as many votes as Willkie in the ten counties considered, Johnson 
had secured less than one-half as many as O’Daniel polled in the 
election held a few months later. This was true in spite of the 
fact that Washington and Lee Counties were included in Johnson’s 
Congressional district. Johnson was a great favorite in his own 
district, polling an aggregate majority over all other candidates, 
and in those two counties secured almost all of the votes that 
were not cast for O’Daniel. The official returns showed that 
O’Daniel had led Johnson by 4,918 in the ten Republican counties, 
while Johnson had led him by 3,607 in the other 242 counties 
reporting. 


Since the votes cast for the two leaders over the state were 
almost equal, there being a difference of only 1,311 in a total of 
approximately 350,000 for the two, there must be some explanation 
of why O’Daniel more than doubled his opponent in the ten 
normally Republican counties. It may be explained by the fact 
that thei: was a feeling that Johnson was an integral] part of the 
Roosevelt administration and that O’Daniel was considered at 
least “cool” in his enthusiasm for that administration. In the heat 
of the campaign several telegrams from President Roosevelt to 
Johnson were read to Johnson audiences, and one such message 
indicated definitely the Roosevelt antipathy for O’Daniel. Also, 
the growing Texas opposition to the New Deal domestic policies, 
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generally spoken of as “regimentation”, “bureauracies”, interfer- 
ence with small business, and excessive spending must have 
reacted in favor of O’Daniel in the 1941 contest. 


The O’Daniel service in the United States Senate began under 
unfortunate cireumstances. He had promised that if elected he 
would purge that body of those who opposed certain policies he 
was advocating. He had intimated that the Democratic administra- 
tion was weak, having charged that the President was surrounded 
by “a gang of politicians who are not qualified to run a peanut . 
stand.”’5 His first vote was against extending the time of the 
Selective Service Act, and he was criticised in Texas for having 
voted with the isolationists. His plan to call the roll of the Senate 
on his anti-strike bill made no friends in that body. The anti- 
strike measure was introduced in several forms, but according 
to O’Daniel’s own statement it never received more than four or 
five votes on any roll call. The metropolitan newspapers on one 


occasion remarked about the “unprecedented defeat he had suf- 
fered.”’!° 


The unexpired term of Senator Sheppard was due to end in 
January, 1943, and the failure of O’Daniel to support the Roosevelt 
administration resulted in his having opposition in his race for 
the six-year term. Dan Moody, able and popular ex-governor, was 
the first to announce, but on the same day Federal James V. Allred, 
also an ex-governor and former attorney general, got into the race. 
Both Moody and Allred criticised O’Daniel for his alleged failures 
as a Senator and for his refusal to support the administration at 
Washington in the manner they insisted that Texas demanded and 
deserved. O’Daniel took to the road with his hillbilly band and 
sound truck to campaign for the fourth time in as many years. 
He referred to Washington as “the only lunatic asylum run by 
its own inmates,” said the war was the President’s business and 
not an issue in the Senatorial campaign, criticised daily the Com- 
munistic labor leader racketeers, and spoke of gasoline rationing 
as “the prize winner of all the crackpot ideas that ever originated 


eo oO oftet OD te SS FS 


—_ 
_ 


15 State Observer (Austin), 16 June, 1941. 
16 New York Times, 1 April, 1942. 
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in Washington.” In his opening address at Waco he announced 
the following as good news: “There ain’t gonna be no gasoline 
rationing in Texas; we ain’t gonna lose the war; and there ain't 
gonna be no runoff.” Speaking of the probable duration of the 
war, he had said, “I am sure we have gone over the hump. It will 


be over sooner than most of you have been figuring.”*’ 


In the 1942 contest Governor Moody occupied a position much 
like that of Attorney General Gerald Mann in 1941. Both men 
were able, conscientious, and honest, and both waged vigorous 
campaigns. But both were handicapped by a widespread feeling 
that the race in each year would be between (’Daniel and the 
Roosevelt favorite. Both pledged support to the Roosevelt foreign 
policy. In the case of Moody the fact that he had not been in 


public life for a period of more than ten years. proved to be a 
serious handicap. 


It is difficult to see that the war situation in the summer of 
1942 had the influence of giving a definite turn to the voting. 
Pearl Harbor, of course, had found the United States almost com- 
pletely unprepared for war, and the great effort of 1942 was in 
location, building, and speeding up the product of our defense 
plants. By July and August we were aiding our allies considerably 
with lend-lease materials, and were helping patrol the Southwest 
Pacific in the defense of Australia and her neighboring islands. 
The war was being fought in all parts of the globe during the 
summer of 1942. 


The vote for Texas Senator in the first primary of 1942 was: 
O’Daniel, 475,541; Allred, 317,501; Moody, 178,471; Ryan, 12,213."* 
Thus for the first time in four statewide contests O’Daniel was 
forced into a runoff campaign, the special election of 1941 requir- 
ing only a plurality for nomination. 


In the runecff campaign O’Daniel continued to lambast the 
“Communistic labor leader racketeers” and argued that the real 
issue was whether or not we would be able to retain our Democratic 


17 Waco Herald-Tribune, 14 June, 1942. 
18 Texas Almanac, 1943-44, 249. 
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form of government after the war was over. He repeated that 
he had supported all of the President’s requests for appropriations 
for war purposes, and on occasion complimented the President 
for his leadership. He spoke of Allred as “My little yes-man 
opponent” and by implication accused him of having been bribed 
by the Communists to enter the race under promise of being well 
financed by the “labor racketeers.” O’Danie] repeatedly charged 
that Allred had been assured that he would be “taken care of” by 
the national administration in case of his defeat in the election. 
Allred continued his vigorous campaign on the general basis that 
Texas deserved an abler representative in the Senate, one who 
could contribute to the war effort and to the peace to be made 
after the war. The following table gives a comparison of the 
runoff vote between O’Daniel and Allred with the vote of the 
preceding Presidential election in the ten German-Republican 
counties: 


1940 1942 
County Willkie Roosevelt O’Daniel Allred 
Austin 1,961 
Comal ..,..2 :#yss> See 1,400 
DeWitt .*. J's. Eee 2,135 
Fayette 2,424 2,984 
Gillespie ° »..0. 0) ee 1,098 
Guadalupe ... . 2,708 1,557 
Kendall.) 161.5. 6. ee 456 
Lee. ‘etal & eee 1,409 
Medina .... « 1,480 1,230 
Washington .. . 1,868 2,579 


Totals . . . . . 19,087 °° 14,180 16,829 





In the entire state vote O’Daniel had secured a little more than 
51 per cent and Allred a little less than 49 per cent, the totals being 
451,359 and 438,203. But in the normally Republican counties 
the Senator, in the aggregate, had more than doubled his opponent. 
Again it is seen that in some of the counties the Democratic 
primary vote, even in a second primary, had exceeded the general 
election vote of citizens of all parties cast in 1940. 


During the runoff campaign O’Daniel repeated several times 
a charge that there had not been an honest count of the votes in 


19 Texas Almanac, 1943-44, 253 ff. 
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the July primary. Chairman E. B. Germany of the Democratic 
State Committee, who had supported O’Daniel in his first three 
campaigns, finally answered the charge and defended the various 
county and precinct election officials, declaring that O’Daniel had 
not “offered or tendered” any evidence whatsoever to substantiate 


his charge. Governor Coke Stevenson made a similar statement, 


insisting that the count of July was fair and predicting that 
another fair count of the vote would be made at the August 
primary.”° 


In a letter sent out to all county chairmen Germany said it 
had come to his notice that a large number of voting boxes which 
were normally Republican, having given large majorities for 
Landon in 1936 and for Willkie in 1940 against President Roose- 
velt, had registered enormous majorities for Senator O’Daniel in 
the July primary. Mr. Germany continued: “It is your duty and 
the duty of every election judge to see that the party pledge is 
adhered to in every respect. If a voter should fail to take the 
party pledge, or should scratch, mutilate or alter the party pledge, 
then, under the law, the vote should not be counted.” The letter 
closed with a statement of the punishments that could be meted out 
under the law to the judge who permitted a violation and to the 
citizen who violated election laws in Texas.?! 


The Germany letter received wide comment over the state. In 
discussing it Allred said he was not surprised to find that every 
Republican county and every Republican voting box that had gone 
against the President in 1936 and 1940 had crossed over to the 
Democratic primary and voted for O’Daniel by the same majorities 
in the July election. He said further: “I don’t say that everyone 
who votes for my opponent is a Revublican, but I do say that every 
Republican who enters the Democrtic primary will vote against 
me. I don’t say that everyone who votes for my opponent is a 
Roosevelt-hater, but I do say that everyone who hates Roosevelt 
first and Hitler second will vote against Jimmy Allred. I don’t say 
that everyone who votes for my opponent is a Nazi sympathizer, 


20 Austin-American, 12 August, 1942. 
21 Houston Chronicle, 12 August, 1942. 
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but I do say that every Nazi sympathiser in Texas will vote against 
Jimmy Allred.2? In a speech at Arlington O’Daniel commented 
on the support he had received from the Republicans: “The latest 
spasm of the professional politicians is the fear that some Re- 
publicans might participate in the primary. I knew I had con- 
verted my yes-man opponent to some of my platform, but I didn’t 
know my message had gotten over so well that it had converted 
Republicans . . .”8 


Walter C. Hornaday, veteran staff writer of the Dallas Morning 
News, had traveled with O’Daniel and Allred during the campaign. 
His analysis of the outcome follows: “The victory of Senator 
W. Lee O’Daniel in the Democratic runoff primary doesn’t mean 
that Texas is an isolationist state, nor that any considerable 
proportion of the voters have isolationist leanings. It means simply 
that the bulk of the O’Daniel supporters do not believe that he is 
an isolationist, as was charged by James V. Allred and stated in 
the editorial columns of many newspapers opposing him. Every 
isolationist, every German sympathiser if there are any in Texas, 
undoubtedly voted for O’Daniel. And almost every Roosevelt-hater 
also was on O’Daniel’s side. But most of the rural residents, back- 
bone of O’Daniel’s strength, are ardent believers in President 
Roosevelt. These voters won’t believe that O’Daniel is at heart 
anti-New Deal or an isolationist or anything else charged against 
him. They were satisfied in their belief that he’s a ‘good man’ and 
didn’t care much about anything else. . . . O’Daniel’s big appeal 
was due to his attitude against strikes and labor leader racketeers. 
Union labor troubles have long been exceedingly unpopular in 
Texas. ... Many Texans are displeased with the way persons with 
Communistic tendencies are tolerated in official Washington. 
There’s also a feeling that the administration has fumbled some 
phases of the war effort, and unduly hurt small business. . . .** 


O’Daniel apparently had gotten his usual support from the old 
people and his usual help from the counties with great rural 


22 Houston Post, 22 August, 1942. 
23 Dallas Morning News, 20 August, 1942. 
*4 Dallas Morning News 25, August, 1942. 
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population. In addition to those groups, and aided by large major- 
ities in the normally Republican counties, he had profited from 
the growing Texas opposition to the New Deal. Austin observers 
had made a study of the July totals in fifteen Texas counties with 
large German population and large Republican voting records 


under normal conditions. Thoxe fifteen counties, including the 


ten comprised in this study, had registered the “enormous ma- 


jorities” referred to in the letter of Germany to Texas election 
officials. O’Daniel’s majority over Allred in the fifteen German- 
Republican counties was considerably larger than his aggregate 
majority in all of the other 237 counties. Furthermore, if 636 
Allred ballots in the ten counties under consideration had been 
marked for O’Daniel instead, the O’Daniel majority in the same 


counties would have been greater than his majority actually was 
in the other 242 counties. 


Opposition to the Roosevelt administration continued to increase 
in Texas, culminating in the movement of the “Texas Regulars” 
in the 1944 campaign. The anti-New Dealers captured the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention in May and named a delegation to the 
I" tional Convention pledged to oppose the nominees of the party 
unless certain conditions were met. These included among other 
things the repudiation of a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court to the effect that the Democratic party in Texas 
could not make the rules for its voting membership (and exclude 
negroes), and a return to the two-thirds rule in national nominat- 
ing conventions. Since the Chicago Convention sezeted both the 
Texas Regulars and the bolting pro-Roosevelt delegation and 
refused to meet the requirements specified by the May Convention 
of Texas the Texas Regulars staged a vigorous anti-Roosevelt 
campaign, fighting bureauracies, regimentation, extravagance, and 
other alleged evils of the incumbent administration. 


In this campaign the influence of Senator O’Daniel is hard to 
analyze. He came to Texas for a speaking tour, but was not as 
cordially received as he had been in his four preceding campaigns. 
™ fact, his rally at Houston ended in a near-riot in which eggs, 
tomatoes, and other objects were thrown at the speaker. The 
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Senator had revived the W. Lee O’Daniel News and had collected 
a fund of $109,000, mostly from large contributors, to finance the 
radio and news campaign against the administration. Shortly 
after the November election the Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Committee made public a list of the contributors to the “Common 
Citizens Radio Committee of Texas.” It showed two contributions 
of $25,000 each, seven of $2,500 each, thirteen of $1,000 each, 
seventeen of $500 each, thirty-one of $100 each, with various other 
contributions between $100 and $500.75 


In his broadcasts and personal appearances O’Daniel spoke of 
the Roosevelt partisans and their administration as the ClO-New 
Deal group, saying that the “American form of constitutional 
government has been traded for a bureaucratic dictatorship.” He 


charged that “the smear artists of the New Deal, in their mad 
race to destroy the Constitution of the United States and set up 
in Washington_a super-government ruled over by indispensable 
men,” had been using every possible means to “establish their 
Communistie set up. ... "2 The O’Daniel News listed well over 
a hundred radio stations, said to represent all of the forty-eight 
states, over which daily broadcasts of the O’Daniel speeches were 
being made late in the campaign.?7 


There was little in common between O’Daniel and the leaders 
of the Texas Regulars except their oppositic. to the election of 
Roosevelt. O’Daniel was not at the Austin Vonvention in May, 
nor did his leaders take a prominent part, and he was not a delegate 
to the National Convention. It is true that the Texas Regulars 
hoped tu profit from the O’Daniel speeches to the Texas voters 
and hoped to have a large portion of the O’Daniel following vote 
with them in the election. But it was always evident that the 
faction led by Dan Moody and E. B. Germany included mostly 
independent thinkers and that the O’Daniel movement was entirety 
separate. The returns showed that the great mass of O’Daniel 
supporters refused to follow him in his opposition to President 


25 Houston Post, 14 November, 1944. 
26 W. Lee O’Daniel News, 7 November, 1944. 
27 W. Lee O’Daniel News, 7 November, 1944. 
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Roosevelt. The total Texas vote for the three major parties 
follows: Democrats 823,790; Republicans, 188,903; and Texas 
Regulars, 134,757. The 1944 vote of the ten Texas counties under 
analysis was as follows: 


County Democrats Republicans Texas Regulars 


Austin ire a 618 1,248 
nl + ¢ «o's - 787 2,021 178 
Dewees '.'. «oe Tae 1,885 423 
Pes . .« min” «ae 1,611 1,254 
Gillespie oi eo Ae 333 2,950 287 
Guadalupe ... . 1,589 2,258 200 
aie ae 309 1,337 114 
Bc Cokin! J) « 953 771 463 
Medina SG « 1,621 313 
Washington ;¢ ae 549 2,105 


15,221 6,58528 





It is seen that the ten counties as a whole polled Republican 
pluralities, but four of the ten gave the Roosevelt ticket a larger 
vote than the Dewey ticket. Washington was the only Texas 
county in which the Texas Regulars led. Eight of the counties 
gave Republican pluralities. These, in addition to the six shown, 
included Bandera and Kenedy Counties. The total vote against 
Roosevelt in the ten counties exceeded the Roosevelt vote by 8,581. 
The Texas Regulars had polied less than 12 per cent of the Texas 
vote, but carried more than 16 per cent of the vote of the ten 
counties. . 


In summary, the Texas vote for Roosevelt in 1936 was 87.6 
per cent of the state’s total; in 1940 it was approximately 82 per 
cent; and in 1944 his vote was 71.7 per cent of the total. In 1940, 
1941, and 1942 O’Daniel had profited from his opposition to 
Roosevelt, aided definitely by citizens of the Republican counties 
who opposed the President. But in the 1944 election O’Daniel 
was clearly unable to carry with him in his opposition to the 
administration either his followers in the state at large or citizens 
in the Republican counties. This fact may be explained by the 
war situation. France and the Low Countries had been liberated 


28 Texas Election Bureau returns in the Dallas Morning News, 19 Novem- 
ber, 1944. 
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during the summer and real progress was being made in regaining 
the territory seized earlier in the war br Japan, and the German 
counter-offensive had not started. Thousands of Texans who were 
still loyal to O’Daniel in state or domest?: issues were unwilling 
to change national administrations with the war effort making 
such good progress. 





Pamphlet Replies to Burke’s Reflections 


CARL CONE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


The storm of pamphlet controversy that swept England after 
1790 was centered around Edmund Burke, the intellectual leader 
of conservatism, the most profound, eloquent, and uncompromising 


enemy of the French Revolution. John Thelwall, popular lecturer 
on political subjects, singled out Burke as the only apologist for 
abuses who “in any literary point of view, can be regarded as 
formidable at all.” True enough that Pitt was often vilified for 
apostasy to his earlier reforming sympathies, but Burke was held 
primarily responsible for the verbal furor, and some writers blamed 
him for England’s entry into the war with France.? Burke’s op- 
ponents were all the more indignant because the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France appeared at a moment when prospects seemed 
to glow brightly for a moderate settlement of French affairs — 
November, 1790. Indeed, most liberal Englishmen assumed that 
the worst days of the Revolution were passed, that the old regime 
was abolished, and that France was entering on a peaceful and 
prosperous career under a government which, unlike the English, 
they said, was based on full recognition of the rights of men. 
Within a few years, however, when certain dire prophecies of 
“the preacher of St. Stephens” had become realities, some of the 
former friends of the Revolution were ashamed of their ardor. 
James Mackintosh, author of Vindiciae Gallicae, one of the best 
of the replies to the Reflections, later became an open admirer of 
Burke. 


Without going into a detailed analysis of the Reflections, one 
need only recall that Burke opposed the Revolution because it 
seemed to controvert all that in government, society, and religion, 
he held most dear. Rather from a clash-of fundamental principles 


1 The Rigats of Nature, against the Usurpations of Establishments (Lon- 
don, 1796), 92. 

2Considerations on the French War ... in a I-etter to the R’t. Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt by a British Merchant (London, 1794), 138; Joel Barlow, The 
Political Writings of Joel Barlow (New York, 1796), 253; Jeremy Bentham, 
Works (Edinburgh, 1843), II, 465. 
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than as a matter of foreign policy and party politics, did Burke 
stand forth as the champion of the Anti-jacobins, to whom he 
preached a holy war in the name of religion and monarchy. Burke 
began the Reflections with an attack upon Dr. Richard Price anc 
the Revolution Society, to whom Price, an eminent Unitarian 
divine, had preached the sermon that so disturbed Burke, and 
which Burke’s tirade made famous. In the course of his refutation 
Burke had to expound his views on the Revolution of 1688. It was 
here that he came into conflict with the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century revolutionaries, for Burke denied the contract 
theory whose basic principle was the sovereignty of the people. 
The rest of the Reflections, much the larger portion, was devoted 
to an exposition of the errors of the French and the dangers 
inherent in the Revolution, as well as an exhortation for the English 
people to hold true to the established order of things. Without 
developing a systematic philosophy of conservatism, Burke’s 
Reflections, aleng with his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs 
(1791), remains as an eloquent statement of the creed of all con- 
servatives, in every age. 


In discussing the contents of the numerous pamphlet replies, 
two general subjects must be considered. The first, and more 
important in the history of ideas, is that relating to the Revolution 
of 1688, with its corollaries—the theory of revolution based on 
the social contract idea which either postulated or assumed the 
sovereignty of the people, and the implication of that theory, 
parliamentary reform. The second. subject is the controversy 
relating specifically to France—whether the Revolution was 
justified, and what the Revolution had accomplished. To give the 
greater effect to their arguments, the pamphleteers brought in 
incidental matters. Many of them professed an admiration for 
Burke conceived in the days when he had been a champion of 
liberty. Now there were regrets over Burke’s apparent incon- 


8 Sir Brooke Boothby, A Letter to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke 
(London, 1791, 2nd ed.), 4; Benjamin Bousefield, Observations on the Right. 
Hon. Edmund Burke’s Pamphlet on the subject of the French Revolution 
(London, 1791), vi; Joseph Towers, Thoughts on the Commencement of a New 
Parliament, with an Appendix containing Remarks on the Letter of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on the Revolution in France (Dublin, 1791), 48. 
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sistency with his former principles and deeds. Nor was it beyond 
some to hint that Burke’s desertion of the cause o/ liberty was the 
result of secret Catholic affinities, and of a pension from the 
Court.5 — 


Whatever the views of Price and Burke upon the Revolution of 
1688, that event had vindicated a doctrine which later revolution- 
aries seized upon as the historical justification of their abstract 
claims. In the sermon preached before the Revolution Society 
on November 4, 1789, Dr. Price, bouyant with enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution, which seemed to be progressing so gloriously, 
made this remark: 

Let us, in particular, take care not to forget the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. This Society has, very properly, in its Reports, held out these prin- 


ciples, as an instruction to the public. I will only take notice of the three 
following: 


First; The right to liberty of conscience in religious matters. 
Secondly; The right to resist power when abused. 


Thirdly ; The right to chuse our own governors; to cashier them for mis- 
conduct; and to frame a government for ourselve.® 


The right of the people to do these things was based upon the 
proposition that “all civil and political authority is derived from 
the people.”? Moreover, said Price, while the Test and Corporation 
Acts remain on the statute books, and while representation in 
Parliament is inadequate, the friends of the Revolution must con- 
tinue the struggle for complete religious and civil freedom.® 


Burke attacked Price for uttering such statements, and at- 
tempted to refute him by reducing Price’s arguments to an 
absurdity. Those who answered Burke saw through such tactics, 
for Price did not mean that the Crown was actually elective, as 
Burke seemed to think when he said George III wore his crown 


4 Charles Pigott, Strictures on the New Political Tenets of ... Burke... 
(London, 1791), 11; David Williams, Lessons to a Young Prince, by an Old 
Statesman on the present disposition in Europe to a General Revolution (New 
York, 1791), 52. 

5 Burke had been falsely accused of being a Catholic at other times during 
his career. His pension did not begin until 1793, so this charge is also 
irrelevant. 

6 A Discourse on the Love of Our Country (London, 1789), 34. 

7 Ibid., Appendia, 12. 

8 Ibid., 35-42. 
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in contempt of the Revolution Society. Price merely recalled that 
“all power originates with the people, that it is delegated, but 
never alienated; that when power is abused, the people have a 
right to resume it.”® He said, in effect, that government and the 
Hanoverian succession were based on the consent of the people, 
tacit perhaps, but nonetheless real. Whether mankind had ever 
passed through the successive stages from a state of nature to a 
state of civil society, and whether men in civil society had ever 
resumed from a tyrannical government the rights they were sup- 
posed to have yielded in forming that government, is beside the 
point. It makes little difference whether or not the social contract 
was an historical fact, for the principle underlying the theory has 
an eternal validity. Burke objected to the implications which 
Price, quite logically and moderately, drew from the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people. If one assumed that principle, then 
Price’s statements could not be refuted. One cannot escape the 
admission that if the will of the people is supreme, then anything 
the people will is legal. Burke’s philosophy could not stand before 
that single idea. Speaking empirically and historically, Burke 
was correct in asserting that sudden and violent change could 
be disastrous, and that practical considerations made it difficult 
boldly to create a government that is not based to a considerable 
extent upon convention and tradition. But failure does not make 
reform uniawful, and the French, though committing blunders, 
had not violated the supreme law that the people are the ultimate 
source of political authority. This principle is no guarantee that 
reform will be successful — Burke’s precepts could well have been 
observed as valuable guides. Nevertheless, it did decree that 
changes could be undertaken, that the people had the power and 
the right to attempt reform, even of a radical kind, and that no 
authority but themselves, or one of their own creation, was to 
judge how far such attempts were to be carried. 


In harking back to the Act of Settlement as settling for all time 


® Bousefield, op. cit., 12. Rev. Christopher Wyvil, a leader of the reform 
movement in the 1780’s, wrote an entire pamphlet in defense of Price and his 
principles. It was called A Defense of Dr. Price, and the Reformers of 
England (York, 1792, 2nd ed.). 
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the line of descent to the throne, Burke only contradicted himself 
as well as the Revolution. He could not logically support the Revo- 
lution of 168% and deny that the people were supreme. Though he 
justified that Revolution, as a good Whig would, on the grounds 
of extreme necessity and as a means of preserving the constitution, 
he could not avoid the possibility that an exigency just as urgent 
might once again occur.!° Nor could he deny, as his opponents 
delighted to remind him, that the direct hereditary line of succes- 
sion had been deliberately set aside. To plead that this could never 
happen again would, as Paine showed, be giving a unique authority 
to one generation to bind all posterity to a particular form of 
government, while refusing the right of self preservation to all 


succeeding generations.!! For, said Paine, “it is the living and not 
the dead, that are to be accommodated.” 


Charles James Fox, though not a Jiterary opponent, drew the 
same conclusion. In 1688 James II was cashiered by a convention 
“speaking the sense of the people,” then a new king was chosen, a 
* new dynasty marked out, and the conditions it was to observe laid 
down. Fox “could not admit the right to do all this but by acknowl- 
edging the sovereignty of the people as paramount to all other 
laws.”!? 


No opponent of Burke failed, either specifically or implicitly, to 
render homage to this simple but transcendent principle. One said 
the government should originate in the people.** George Dyer, a 
Unitarian reformer, considered “every man’s right to make laws, 


10 Boothby, op. cit., 81-85. William Godwin agreed with Burke that the 
men of 1688 considered the revolution as an emergency which “taking into 
account the precautions and restrictions they had provided, could never occur 
again.” Enquiry concerning Political Justice and its Influence on Morals 
and Happiness (Philadelphia, 1796, first American edition), 48. Godwin was 
an opponent of Burke, though he did not refute him by supporting any rights- 
of-man theories. Rather, he preferred an anarchical society, founded on 
reason and justice, and based on an implicit faith in the perfectibility of 
mankind. 

11 Thomas Paine, Works, ed. M. D. Conway (New York, 1894), “Rights of 
Man,” Part I, II, 276-278. 

12 Parliamentary History, XXX, 310. 

18 Anonymous, Temperate Comments upon Intemperate Reflections (Lon- 
don, 1791), 12. 
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as his most sacred property, and the exercise of that right as 
essential to liberty.”*4 To Robert Hall, the Baptist pamphleteer, 
rational obedience meant that no man should have dominion over 
another without that person’s consent.'® -Capel Lofft was another 
ardent champion of Price and his principles.'* Despite their variety 
of expression, these writers all meant essentially the same thing — 
that the will of the people was the supreme law. The revolutionaries 
and the reformers of the period needed no other doctrine than this, 
for if it were accepted, political reforms must follow. But it was 
vital that such recognition be achieved. The reformers were not 
content, therefore, with asserting that the sovereignty of the 
people was an established fact, dating from the Revolution of 1688, 
or even, as some said, from the Anglo-Saxon period before Norman 
tyrants usurped power;'? they took pains to give philosophic 
demonstration. 


At this point, the natural rights doctrine, combined with the 
contract idea, came to their aid.1* Men were created free and equal, 
possessed of inalienable rights. In order to safeguard these rights, 
men had chosen to associate in a civil society, surrendering that 
portion of their rights which, taken collectively, would guarantee 
the permanent possession of those retained. The general rule pre- 
vailed that one gave up those rights which, if exercised in civil 
society, would be harmful to other persons, and retained those 
which could be enjoyed without interfering with the rights of 
anyone else. Another rule fecreed that one retained the rights 
which he could execute as an individual, and contributed to the 
formation of civil authority those he could not enforce. Civil power 


14 Complaints of the Poor People of England (London, 1793, 2nd ed.), 7. 

1\ An Apology for the Freedom of the Press, and for General Liberty (Lon- 
don, 1793), 57-69. 

16 Remarks on the Letter of the R’t. Hon. Edmund Burke concerning the 
Revolution in France (Dublin, 1791), 2-25. 

17 Williams, op. cit., 26. 

18 This summary of the natural rights doctrine is based on a reading f 
twenty-six pamphlets written during this period. The Address of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society of April 2, 1792, took the same approach, be- 
ginning with liberty of the individual as an inherent right, and proceeding 
by steps similar to those noted in the text above to the conclusion that reform 
of parliament was essential. (Thomas Hardy, Memoir of Thomas Hardy | 
(London, 1832), 17-19). 
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was the aggregate of the rights surrendered. It could never invade 
those retained; on the contrary, its most solemn duty was to 
guarantee them. Government then, originated in a compact among 
the people, and was their creature, existing at their sufferance, 
limited and defined by the constitution which sanctioned it, and 
responsible at all times to the will of the majority. How different 
from Burke! Tradition, experience, the gradual accretion of insti- 
tutions, practices, conventions, and principles— all were swept 
away. 


Politics are not a mystery, said Boothby, for after all there are 
some principles, readily understandable, upon which government 
rests.‘ And, asked Paine, 

“What is government more than the management of the affairs of a Nation? 
It is not, and from its nature cannot be, the property of any particular man 
or family. . . . Sovereignty, as a matter cf right, appertains to the Nation 
only, and to any individual; and a Nation has at all times an inherent 
indefeasible right to abolish any form of Government it finds inconvenient, 
and to establish such as accords with its interest, disposition, and happi- 
ness,”’20 
That political power was derived “either mediately, or immediately, 
from the People,” and that it was a trust exercised in their behalf, 
could not be denied. The object of that trust was twofold, firs’ 
to protect the inalienable rights of the individual, and secondly, 
to work for the general good. 


The differences among the pamphleteers lay in the relative 
lengths to which they would extend their principles. This absence 
of unity among the reformers was an important reason for the 
failure of reform in this period. Wyvil, for example, read Paine 
out of the reform movement although The Rights of Man was 
the most widely read of all the replies to Burke. Paine was held 


to be, not a reformer, but one who would overturn the British con- 
stitution and substitute a republican government for it.2? But 


19 Boothby, op. cit., 8. 

20 Paine, Works, II, 385. 

21 Charles, Earl Stanhope, A Letter ... to the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke: containing a short answer to his late Speech on the French Revolution 
(London, 1790), 26. 

22 Christopher Wyvil, op. cit., v-vi. 
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if the people are supreme, then all changes are valid, and any form 
of government, democratic, republican, or both, is legal, if that is 
what the majority of the people desire. Theoretically there is no 
limit to the extent to which reforms might go, and the conservatives 
had some reason to fear the implications of the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people. At the same time, if this principle is in 
operation, the right of resistance disappears. It is a logical con- 
tradiction, for how can the people resist themselves? In a truly 
representative system there is no need of resistance, for where 
the sovereignty of the people is recognized, the government cannot 
do otherwise than represent their will. This served to emphasize 
the necessity for reform. When a government is unrepresentative 
the right of resistance becomes a principle of action because the 
people are then resisting, not themselves, but usurpation, and are 
seeking to replace that government with one that does reflect 
their will. Two alternatives are open. One is revolution. The 
French, said the pamphleteers, had to choose that method because 
of the blind inertia of their rulers. The other is reform —the 
establishment of a truly representative government by means of 
a broadened franchise and more frequent parliamentary elections. 
This is what Burke’s opponents advocated ; the end, they said, fully 
justified what after all were very temperate means. 


Burke did not believe in natural rights or social contract, and 
the whole tenor of his thought and career was opposed to the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. It was not on those 
grounds that he defended the Revolution of 1688. Like the Whig 
party, he spoke of that Revolution as being the product of an 
extreme necessity, and was not concerned about setting up a 
philosophy to justify revolution in the abstract. But in admitting 
the necessity, Burke, under cover of eloquence and verbiage, really 
gave the decision to Price, for what is resorted to when necessity 
does arise, if not the right of the people to resist their rulers when 
power is abused? The dichotomy grew out of the definition of 
the word “necessary.” Price, Burke believed, interpreted the word 
too loosely, and in consequence the necessity for revolution would 
appear too early and upon pretexts too flimsy to justify radical 
action. Actually, events and circumstances must determine the 
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meaning of the word. Both Price and Burke agreed that in 168s 
the necessity for revolution existed, but Burke refused to look 
upon that event as a precedent. He denied that the necessity 
existed in France in 1789 while Price and his champions, the 
pamphleteer enemies of Burke, insisted that the Revolution was 


necessary. Moreover, the need for parliamentary reform in Eng- 


land, which was not apparent to Burke, who was perfectly satisfied 
with the Constitution, appeared urgent to Burke’s enemies. For 
that reason the pamphlet controversy was the literary side of the 
reform movement in the 1790's. 


Burke refused to speak abstractly about the right of revolution, 
for he had a definition of “necessity.” It was not an a priori rule 
of conduct, but an admonition that circumstances and expediency 
should determine actions. He denied that revolution was a matter 


of “positive rights,’”’ whereas Price held that the sovereignty of 
the people made revolution legal and moral. But self preservation 
also justified revolution, even when, as to Burke, it was “a question 
(like all other questions of state) of dispositions, and of means, 
and of probably consequences.’”** The dividing line between 
obedience and resistance is “faint, obscure, and not easily definable. 
It is not a single act or a single event which determines it. Govern- 
ments must be abused and deranged indeed, before it can be 
thought of; and the prospect of the future must be as bad as the 
experience of the past .. . with or without right, a revolution will 
be the very last resource of the thinking and the good.’* Here is 
no fundamental disagreement between Burke and his opponents 
who could have thanked him for stating the general conditions 
that called for remedial action. Again, the controversy hinged 
on a relative interpretation of the evils of government at any 
particular time. Price and his supporters would be a little readier 
than Burke to declare that the necessity for reforms had arisen; 
they would be less patient to tolerate abuses. Nevertheless the 
act of revolution bore just as heavy a responsibility for them as 
for Burke, and they would have said with him that resistance was 


28 Edmund Burke, Works (Boston, 1884), III, 270. 
24 Ibid., III, 271. 
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justified only by “a necessity that is not chosen, but chooses, a 
necessity paramount to deliberation, that admits no discussion 
and demands no evidence.”*5 Such a necessity would “authorize 
a dispensation with any other moral duty, perhaps with ail of them 
together.” But awful as revolution was, it was justified when 
the necessity arose. With that admission, Burke met defeat. 


Although Burke, when driven into a corner, admitted the basic 
principle of the reformers’ creed, his philosophy of man and the 
state was a qualification, a restraining influence against the logical 
clarity and terrifying directness of the revolutionary doctrine. 
These limitations were the ones which historical experience and 
present expediency provided. Burke’s conservatism surrounded 
reform with safeguards which made it the last resource and not 
the “daily remedy” of a people who, God forbid it in England, 


he would say, had fallen urder the crushing tyranny of an arbitrary 
government. The reformers insisted that the necessity to invoke 


the sovereignty of the people had arisen in France, and would 
arise soon in England if reform were not forthcoming. 


While the most important aspect of the controversy between 
Burke and his pamphleteer opponents lay in the application of 
their respective doctrines to the English situation, yet Burke’s 
criticism of events in France did not go unanswered. A brief 
treatment will shed light on the positions of each side in the con- 
troversy. Burke had been alienated from the French Revolution 
almost from the beginning, because he thought the National 
Assembly had taken measures far more extreme than were justified 
in order to remove grievances, the existence of which he admitted. 
By invoking a constitution which, though hicherto unused, could 
easily have been adapted to the new cir. umstances, the French 
would have preserved the experience of history ard France would 
thus have settled down to a new period of prosperity and harmony. 
The National Assembly chose instead to overturn everything 
already established, and to begin anew, on the basis of a high- 
sounding and meaningless Declaration of Rights. 


28 Ibid., III, 360. 
26 Ibid., IV, 169. 
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Those who answered the Reflections commended France on the 
course she had taken. Some thought France had no ancient con- 


stitution or if she had, it was too antiquated to be of any practical 
use.27 Therefore, the debris had to be swept away so that France 
could found a new government based on liberty for the individual 
and equality of rights. What Mackintosh called the “Military, 
Sacerdotal, and Judicial Aristocracies,” constituted the ancien 
regime.*® The privileged orders were the allies of despotism. It 


was necessary to attack them in their corporate natures. To wait 
for gradual reforms would have been to give counter-revolution 
an opportunity to strike before liberty had been won and abuses 
either removed or corrected. Paine said the revolution was directed 
against those despotic principles which permeated the French 
government to its very roots—an ecclesiastical, feudal, and 
monarchial system which could not be reformed but had to be 


exterminated. And all this was not “like a creation from a chaos, 
but no more than the consequence of a mental revolution priorily 
existing in France.”*® In accomplishing these changes, the French 
had proceded with striking moderation. Burke, argued his op- 
ponents, had been seduced by his own passion into exaggerating 
the so-called excesses of the French. None denied that Gallic zeal 
had resulted in certain indiscretions, but as one writer put it, these 
disturbances were a small price to pay for the elimination of the 
intolerable conditions under which the French had long suffered.*° | 
The justified fear of counter-revolution, and the sudden emancipa- 
tion of a “swinish multitude” long held in bondage were factors 
to be considered in judging of French excesses. In the light of 
historical perspective, the revolution would appear to be only a 
very mild episode so far as violence was concerned. Out bursts of 


27 Joseph Priestley Letters to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, oc- 
casioned by his Reflections on the Revolution in France (Birmingham, 1791, 
2nd ed.), 4; Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of Men (Lon- 
don, 1790), 100; George Rous, Thoughts on Government: occasioned by Mr. 
Burke’s Reflections (London, 1790, 2nd ed.), 6-10. 

28 Vindiciae Gallicae, 105. 

29 Thomas Paine, Works, II, 333. 

30 Anonymous, Temperate Comments upon Intemperate Reflections; or a 
Review of Mr. Burke’s Letter (London, 1791), 5, 6. 
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public enthusiasm were only “transient anarchy” as the prelude 
to “established liberty.”*" 


Burke’s criticism of the new constitution provoked the wrath of 
the English enthusiasts, for his shrill censures and dire predictions 
seemed to them the ravings of a modern Jeremiah. Burke’s 
sympathy for the royal family, the nobility, and the clergy, in- 
censed his pamphlet enemies, many of whom were Dissenters 
who saw no good in church establishments anyway. Paine summed 
up the argument by saying that Burke “pities the plumage, but 
forgets the dying bird.” Burke was misinformed, both as to 
conditions under the old regime, and events within France. “The 
simple truth is that Burke did not know enough of the subject 
about which he was writing.’”** The accuracy of some of his pre- 
dictions is for that reason all the more striking. But Burke was out 
of harmony with the times, and in trying to stem the tide of 
growing democracy he was doomed to failure. Granted that the 
English were more fortunate in their political system than the 
French, the English government was hardly representative. So 
long as the right of the majority of men to participate in political 
affairs was denied, said the reformers, just so long would govern- 
ment be ineffective in safeguarding the rights of the individual. 
In reply Burke insisted that the system of representation was 
perfectly adequate for all the purposes it would be called to 
answer —an argument similar to that of Wellington forty years 
later. Perhaps Wyvill was too enthusiastic when he pronourced 
Burke’s utter defeat in the controversy. Of Burke’s opponents, 
“some ... were completely victorious, and overthew the positions 
of their Antagonist with a very superior force of reason and true 
masculine eloquence. Not one of them was wholly unsuccessful, 
and unable to prove him erroneous in any important instance; not 
one failed to produce some example of gross misinformation. . . . By 
these united efforts to support the Cause of Freedom, the authority 
of our modern Filmer has been reduced to its proper level.”’** But 
as a statement of conservative principles, the Reflections will al- 
ways be highly valued. 


81 James Mackintosh, op. cit., 165. 
32 John Morley, Burke (London, 1923), 235. 
83 Wyvill, op. cit., 87. 
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The opponents of Burke pointed out his misconceptions with 
regard to France. They argued from the achievement of the 
Revolution of 1688, and on the basis of the natural rights doctrine, 
that any government which did not represent the national will 
and was not established with the consent of the majority was not 
to be endured. They pointed out that the French Revolution was 
the result of accumulated abuses brought home to the people 
through the force of reason and philosophy. They warned that 
England might expect to witness a similar outburst if grievances 
continued to multiply without being redressed. And last of all, 
they pointed out the course England should take in order that 
abuses might be removed, equality restored, and the general 
happiness increased. That remedy was parliamentary reform. 





Consuiaption and the Good Life 
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Various assertions have been made as to the ends which the 
business activities of men should serve. It has even been alleged 
that they should be regarded as serving no end beyond that of 
literally keeping people alive. There are economists who would 
insist that any concern with the broad goals of social welfare be 
left to the exponents of philosophy and religion. They insist that 
the end to which scientific knowledge is directed is not the 
business, for example, of chemists, physicists and biologists. Social 
scientists, they argue, should follow this shining example of 
objectivity and disinterestedness. Im other words, when the 
economist, the sociologist or the historian has described a situation 
accurately he is to consider his work completed, and turn over the 
tasks of interpretation and leadership to the politician, the 
preacher, or (perhaps) the professor of philosophy. 


The fallacy involved in this line of reasoning appears to have 
escaped a multitude of commentators. It consists in the assumption 
that there is a genuine analogy between research in chemistry 
and the study of economics, and ethical considerations being 
irrelevant to the former, are not germane to the latter subject. 
This is not true. To consider a problem of human relationships 
it is convenient at times, to be sure, to exclude certain factors in 
order to reduce the area of inspection to practical proportions. 
This is done all the time in special studies of labor organization, 
banking and finance, foreign trade and exchange, and the like. 
The economist remains aware, however, of the existence of many 
associated and complicating elements in his total problem, — the 
most important and disturbing of which is regularly the complex 
of human psychology. 


As a matter of fact, economic phenomena are necessarily, in 
the final analysis, aspects of human behavior and so are, to a 
degree, qualitative and imponderable. All the refinements of 
statistical method cannot escape or surmount this basic and dis- 
concerting obstacle to “scientific” accuracy. Man js a moral animal. 
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Politics, education, recreation, business, even religion can no more 


be understood or explained apart from the folkways and mores 
than color can be divorced from the spectrum. The rational mem- 
ber of society continually and invariably views social problems 
in the light of the values which his moral code ascribes to particular 


situations and special modes of action. B: a right instinct, the 
man in the street refuses to take seriously the professor of eco- 
nomics whose knowledge is so abstracted from reality that he 
takes no sides on any moral issue, past or present. (There are, 
fortunately, few of this species!) The amoral person is, in fact, 
a figment of imagination, — though sometimes of his own imagina- 
tion. 


With no exceptions, so far as this writer is aware, those students 
of society who neglect the moral and ethical implications of their 
research revolve in a treadmill of facts and statistics geared to 
the driving wheel of some vested interest. Their protestations of 
scientific detachment seem to him to be a rationalization of moral 
surrender. Social facts are to serve social purposes. The economist 
should no more gather facts for the fascist and the warmonger 
whom he despises than should the historian pervert history to 
serve the ends of a demagogue or of a reactionary school board. 
It is questionable, indeed, whether the chemist who sells his 
knowledge to the manufacturer of patent nostrums should enjoy 
the respect of fellow-scientists: for he is, after all, a member of 
society before he is chemist. But while the chemist may be so 
ignorant of the ethical implications of his prostitution of talent 
as to be excusable on grounds of socal imbecility, the economist 
would hardly be willing to enter such a plea in his own behalf. 


The Good Life, which serves as the theme of much ethical 
discourse, has many definitions. The term is so expressive, how- 
ever, that it almost seems to define itself. A life, to be a good 
life, must be rich in all the satisfactions appropriate to the ful- 
fillment of its felt needs. These needs are biological and social, 
psychological and ethical. The human personality develops in 
relation to its total, or total contacting environment. It is product 
of nature and nurture, an acting and reacting entity. The major 
function of reason is to integrate and reintegrate the diverse 
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elements of experience in order to preserve the sense of wholeness 
and self-continuity. In so far as a person fails to make the dual 
adaptation of self to non-self, of means (external) to ends (in- 
ternal) he falls short of living a good life. His energies are dis- 
sipated, his activities are impulsive or purposeless, he is the 
creature of chance and whim. On the other hand, it may be said 
that any person who, with a fair degree of clarity, apprehends 
the objectives of his life and pursues them with some determina- 
tion, leads a good life. If it be objected that this description 
might include the criminal, all that can be replied is that th: 
anti-social character, by running his head against forces usually 
strong enough to destroy him, manifests a primary lack of the 
intelligence that must be associated with the working concept of 
the good life. 


For the good life, as a conception useful in dealing with the 
problems of consumption, is no formulation of an abstract ideal. 


It is rather the picture of the sort of life which is led by all persons 
of character and good repute. It is the way those people function 
who are regarded, in any community, as the worthy citizens, be- 
cause their conduct meets with general approval. It is the norm 
of the dependable, sane and self-reliant individuals upon whom 
social equilibrium depends. Such a conception, to be sure, implies 
a greater respect for conformity than for originality, for talent 
than for genius, for ability to do than for capacity to think, — but 
is there any escape from the dilemma save into the morasses of 
eccentricity and mysticism? Unless the average man leads a life 
which can be commended because it is worthily typical, unless we 
can place this average man with reference to a common-sense scale 
of approbations, then we are forced to resort to formulations that 
can serve only a theoretical or homiletic purpose. This has been 
done time and again and the resulting tags are familiar: Only the 
“perfect Christian,” the “devout Catholic,” the “open-minded 
scientist,” the philosopher, the poet, or the skeptic can attain the 
good life, according as the apologist is hypnotized by one or another 
of these abstractions. This will not do. Either the good life is a 
livable and a lived life, or it is nothing. 
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The question of the relationship between wealth and the good 
life may be illustrated by reference to the claims of the simple 
life, of the luxury standard, and of an alternative to both. It can 
be readily shown that the idealization of poverty by certain poets 
and religionists is an expression of the ascetic mood. It is a 
charming conceit having little to do with the unpleasant and 
unromantic struggle of ordinary folk to make both ends meet. 
Armed with the consolations of philosophy, intent upon the pro- 


duction of poetry, or seeking salvation through sacrifice and 
renunciation, the philosopher, the poet and the mystic may joyfully 
dispense with the material satisfaction of a full larder, a decent 
abode, comfortable clothing, normal amusements, and provision 
for a rainy day in this life. The person whose design for living 
includes marriage and a family, whose pedestrian talents are 
appropriate to the every-day professions and trades of the world, 
is not to be regarded as an unimaginative worm given over to 
materialism and greed. He is, on the contrary, a working member 
of the community, whose happiness depends primarily upon the 
success with which he maintains the standard of living of his class. 
Deprived of that success and condemned to poverty and social 
disesteem, he suffers a loss of those qualities which are inseparable 
from the good life. If this “failure,” this declasse individual, takes 
refuge in drink, drugs or cheap, romantic fiction we have little 
dfficulty in seeing the quality of his surrender. Would it be 
altogether unjust to assume that a great many apologists for the 
beauties of the simple life are merely gifted failures with a knack 
of selling the fruits of their disillusionment? In middle-class- 
minded America, where we are disposed to believe that material 
success is worthy, and where it is most certainly regarded with 
approval, inability to live well is a misfortune akin to disgrace. 


So far as the luxury standard is concerned, it may be more 
difficult to relate to the achievement of a good life, although I am 
persuaded that it is no less detrimental than poverty. While the 
ability to command unlimited material satisfactions is a recognized 
badge of success, many of those who fall in this rare category 
manifest peculiarities which tend to set them apart from the 
common run of humanity. They arrive at a sense of superiority 
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and excellence quite unjustified by their contributions to the com- 
munity. They remove themselves from the arena of common 
struggle to revolve in a perpetual round of artificial pursuits. 
Their standard of taste degenerates into a worship of expensive- 
ness. They become arrogant and bored. The offices of psycho- 
analysts are crowded with the frustrate elite who, with all their 
material means, find life unsatisfying or meaningless. It is not 
economic security that is at fault here, but that very abnormality 
of circumstances that sets the rich apart from and above the 
well-nigh universal need of serious occupation. They are even aware 
of an atmosphere of social disapproval, while they are hedged 
about by the conventions and limitations of their narrow and 
sophisticated associates. In short, it is difficult for the rich man 
to enter the kingdom of the Good Life: he has, literally, teo much 
baggage. 


Thus the extremes of poverty and great wealth are obstacles 
to a good life. Reasonable avundance, however, is its greatest 
friend. If, as we have every reason to believe, struggle is good 
for the developing personality, the crowning glory of that struggle 
is not defeat, but victory, — not unvarying success, to be sure, 
but the steady renewal of strength that flows from a wholesome 
alternation of the ups and downs of life. Not in his knowledge 
alone lies the secret of the poise and serenity of the professional 
man, but also in his relegation of the means of living to a secondary 
place in his calculations. He commands a fair living, well above 
the poverty level, as long as he devotes himself to his calling. His 
family is not in want. His energies are freed from the exhausting 
necessity of continually weighing the cost of every item, but not 
from the stimulus of excelling himself. The community regards 
his services as positive and beneficial. His internal] conflicts are 
less marked than those of any other group. And he is definitely, 
in practically all cases, of the middle class. 


The use of the professional man as a type of the worthy and 
respected citizen is not, of course, intended to imply that he is 
ipso facto superior to the general run of his fellow citizens. It is 
possible to assert, and it is sometimes a fair claim, that he is 
prone to stagnate and to lose his initiative whenever his living is 
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assured by a salary or fairly steady and lucrative practice. The 
alert and enterprising man of business, in many an American 
community, regards the college professor, for example, with some- 
thing very like contempt, “ecause of the meagre financial returns 
with which he seems satisfied. At the same time, however, he 


pays homage to the professional attitude towards vocation by 


placing his business before the world in a professional light by 
calling himself a realtor, a mortician or a beautician. In his 


luncheon clubs he listens to the gospel of Service, and learns that 
the traditional motive of profit-taking should be secondary to civic 
and neighborly duties. Responsible executives and technicians of 
Big Business, moreover, have generally achieved a professional 
attitude toward their jobs and are hardly to be distinguished, as 
regards their mann.-s and cultivation, from the lawyers, 
physicians, preachers and professors with whom they mingle on 
golf courses, in churches, and at clubs and resorts. At the higher 
(income) levels these executives and engineers tend to be absorbed 
into the inner circle of the pecuniary élite, into Society itself, but 
th rank and file remain middle class. 


Students of the labor problem in the United States are con- 
fronted with a striking example of the prevalence of the middle 
class standard among those who, in most European countries, 
would be self-confessedly workers or proletarians. An under- 
standing of the fact that members of the old and respectable craft 
unions are little touched by a sense of “working class solidarity” 
is necessary to an appreciation of the struggle carried on by the 
exponents of industrial unionism and their more or less radical 
allies to organize the great mass of unskilled and semi-skilled into 
effective bargaining units. Machinists, carpenters, printers, masons, 
and the like are, in fact, as they think of themselves as being, 
simply average Americans. In the more democratic small com- 
munities of the nation, at any rate, they have complete social 
equality with all except a few doubtfully aristocratic and somewhat 
exclusive families. According to the dominant tradition, moreover, 
the status of the parent is not transferred to his children. The son 
or daughter of the humblest laborer may become whatever his 
talents and his opportunity can attain.. Ours is in fact as well 
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as in theory a democratic and highly mobile society. The democratic 
ideal has deep roots and has borne abundant fruits. The person 
who occupies a lowly place to-day expects to get a better job to- 
morrow, and he most certainly aspires to a more abundant life 
for his children than he has been able to win for himself. In any 


scheme for the reconstruction of the economic order in this country, 
therefore, the existence of an operative standard of living which, 
for lack of a better adjective, may be called middle class or 
bourgeois, must be taken for granted. 


It will be admitted by many, and denied by others, that neither 
the luxury standard nor the simple life of poverty may be regarded 
as the appropriate material setting for the good life. At any rate, 
it will hardly be questioned that the one is possible only to the 
ultra-lucky few, while the other is the acknowledged misfortune 
of a multitude. One may realistically conclude, it would seem, 
that the representative standard of our community is that which 
is regarded as both quantitatively and qualitatively satisfactory 
in our particular milieu. While we are here concerned with 
qualitative aspects of the problem, we shall probably agree that 
the quantitative minimum is necessary as a prior consideration; 
and I suggest that it may be summed up as including an abundance 
of healthful food, provision for medical and dental care according 
to the present state of therapeutic knowledge, living quarters well 
located, light, airy and convenient, and so on to the possession, no 
doubt, of at least one car to a family and some modern conveniences 
in the kitchen. To Americans in the full stream of contemporary 
middle class life, nothing less appears to represent a reasonable 
and decent scale of living. 


Rightly or wrongly, books about consumption are written for 
a public assumed to be composed of people of better than average 
education and income. To such persons, no doubt, the tendency 
of the welfare economist to dwell upon the wicked affluence of 
Mr. Gotrox or the miserable poverty of the slum-dweller is 
irrelevant if not morbid. The problem of the skilled worker, the 
minor executive and the professional man has little to do with 
avoiding starvation or staving off the boredom of riches. Their 
problem is how they can most nearly approximate, with the means 
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at their disposal, the scale of satisfactions they have adopted as 
their personal or class standard,—two aspects, of course, of the 
same thing. 


The middle class family in America, at its best, practices what 
for lack of a better term may be called a standard of balanced con- 
sumption. Much simplified, it consists of the following elements: 


1. A central responsibility to the welfare of the family. From this follows 
a deliberate preference of those items of purchase that relate to the nurture 
of the familial membership, with primacy given to the needs of children. 

2. Adherence to the outward appearances necessary to maintain or improve 
status. Thus a family must wear the clothes designed to give the right im- 
pression, live in a house on a good street, drive the right sort of car, play 
the right games, and avoid major accentricities in the way of avocational 
interests. (A bank clerk, for example, will not wear a flowing tie and write 
poetry.) \ 

3. Cultivation of useful friendships. This involves a minimum of ex- 
penditure for the means of entertainment, and may include provision of a 
guest room, special linen and silver, and traveling about to parties and the 
like. 

4. Education and self-improvement, or advancement in life. The amount 
spent on schooling, books and travel, and professional equipment generally, 
is highly variable, but never dispensable in the middle class family. 

5. Provision for the future by means of savings and insurance. Thrift is 
the middle class virtue, even in America. It is the business man who regards 
with horror the “coddling” involved in the over-extension of social security. 
Others may turn to private or public charity, but never the good burgess. 

6. Payment for the collateral obligations of the citizen and the neighbor. 
Here are lumped contributions, tithes, dues and subscriptions. The American 
bourgeois is a joiner. He has his club, his lodge, his church, and his union 
or professional organization. There is no face-saving escape from these, even 
if he would prefer less mixing (which is doubtful). 


When we pass beyond the first of the above elements it becomes 
quite impossible to assign priority to one over another, nor is it 
necessary to do so. A balance between income and outlay having 
been struck that will provide a margin for both savings and 
extraordinary expenses, it is not diffcult for the family of a 
salaried executive (for example) to set up a budget among the 
various items of food, clothing, rent, heat and light, furnishings, 
transportation, recreation and miscellaneous expenses including 
taxes, dues, contributions and the like. The experience of others 
in these matters is bound to be useful. That any intelligent couple 
should fail to possess a few standard volumes on household manage- 
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ment and family budgeting seems unthinkable, but rule of thumb 
is the usual pattern, and it is not the province of this essay to 
preach. Verbum sap. 


The materials are at hand for an individual estimate of the 
quantity and quality of material satisfactions which will enable 
one to live the good life. In the last analysis, it is the individual 
who must determne for himself how he will use these materials. 
For the relatively too few but still numerous families who year 
in and year out have incomes sufficient for the provision of health 
services, the purchase of an optimum diet, the purchase of com- 
fortable and attractive clothing for all the family, the maintenance 
of a modernly equipped dwelling, and the securing of the other 
elements of decent living, the only problem is that of mastering 
details, of subordinating means to ends. For a far larger number, 
while increased knowledge and better management are to be 
earnestly recommended in order that they may be as independent 
and well-sustained as possible, the accidents of life and the dis- 
turbances of social order are bound to continue as sources of 


frequent and unavoidable anxiety and disaster. Theirs is an 
aggregate problem, to be solved, we trust, by social engineering. 
In only the most obscure and unlikely cases can there be « positive 
correlation between insecurity with periodic want and the achieve- 
ment of a full, abundant life of the spirit. Toward.such a resolu- 
tion the economist cannot be a guide. 
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This discussion is based upon certain assumptions: 
1. That the public has accepted the term “full employment” as the meas- 


uring stick for the postwar economy, 


2. That the public expects and desires business to furnish most of the 
postwar jobs, but if business cannot, government must, 


3. That the public believes planning is essential to obtain full employment, 
4. That the present state of planning is confused, and 


5. That this confusion will continue until business and government find 
some means to coordinate their plans and subsequent actions. 


The problem of coordination soon centers itself around two 
crucial points: at what level is the planning to be done and what 
means are there to integrate varied plans into a national program? 
The purpose of this paper is to suggest some tentative anwsers 


to these questions and to provoke further discussion of the prob- 
lem. 


First, however, let us sketch in the background of our assump- 
tions. 


I 


The concept of full employment has taken remarkably firm root 
in American thinking as the primary postwar goal. The phrase 
is seen daily in the press and discussed in diverse places — from 
university club to village tavern. This is well, for much of the 
value of the concept lies in the fact that it is at once easily under- 
stood and easily measurable against a standard of reference.' It is 


1 The standard by which to judge full employment is made clearer by some 
comparative figures. In 1940 the United States had a labor force of 
47,500,000 men and women, 7,100,000 unemployed and 800,00 in the armed 
forces. It is estimated that if jobs had been provided for 55 million persons 
instead of 47; million ‘in 1940 we should have reached what may be called 
full employment. 

In December 1943 the labor force was made up of about 51,400,000 men 
and women, 11 million in the armed forces, and 1 million unemployed—a total 
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eminently more meaningful than such phrases as an “economy of 
plenty” or “freedom from want” or “full use of our resources”. 
With its adoption, public policy began to take on some of the 
definiteness of a military objective. 


Full employment is not expected, however, as the “natural” 
consequence of the operation of a laissez-faire economy. The ‘con- 
cept implies a kind of planning for which there is little historical 
precedent. At the close of previous wars, men turned with relief 
from government rules and restrictions to their private plans 
for individual well-being. But today we cannot avoid reflection 
upon the economic pattern of 1918-21 when business went its 
unbridled way by “first slowing down for a few months under the 
impact of peace, then grasping for the big profits promised by an 
enormous consumer demand at skyrocketing prices,” thus bringing 
upon itself staggering losses and delaying the resumption of 
efficient operations for three years after the war.? A vivid memory 
of the last depression also conditions our thinxing in the present 
situation. It deters us from taking a -plunge into full-flowered 
individualism. 


Thus, in spite of some unpleasant connotations which the term 
“planning” brought with it from the depression public works era, 
people have accepted it as the hope for the future. Many months 
ago, a survey by the Psychological Corporation for the National 
Association of Manufacturers showed that 92 percent of persons 
from all wage groups favored immediate planning for postwar, 
rather than at the end of the war, and that 61 percent favored 
immediate preparation of a vast public works program. At the 
same time, 80 percent opposed government operation of private 
business. The results seem to reflect the opinion of an intelligent 


of 63,400,000. But in 1943 industry employed several million children of 
school age, had reengaged two million persons over fifty-five years of age 
since 1942, and gave work to six million more women than it had in 1940. 
All of these additions are not required for full employment in the postwar 
period. Provided three million persons remain in the armed forces, it is 
estimated by the editors of Fortune that a labor force of 55 million men and 
women gainfully employed will “probably give America a firm internal 
balance for sound expansion.”—“Soldiers, Jobs, and the Peace,” Fortune, 
October 1943, p. 209. 
2 Stuart Chase, “When War Spending Stops.” Harper’s, June 1943, p. 22. 
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worker member of highly successful labor-management committee. 
“If the country can go all out for war and hire everybody, it can 
go all out for peace. If industry can’t do the job, the answer is 
public works, and I don’t mean raking leaves.’”* 


As a matter of fact, few people assume that the entire responsi- 
bility for employment should rest upon business. There is more 
general agreement that business, while assuming maximum re- 
sponsibility for a purposive postwar economy, should be facilitated, 
and supplemented when necessary, by government action. 


We are not concerned here with the precise nature of the im- 
plementation of this business-government relationship. Suffice 
it to say that when widespread public aid is required, a compensa- 
tory fiscal and action policy, involving deficit financing and useful 
public works, seems desirable. Geared in its operation to a pre- 
determined maximum rate of allowable unemployment, such a 
policy wouid attempt to provide a more or less automatic device 
for assisting full employment. Government would not compete 
with business but complement it, furnishing an adjustable balance 
wheel for the whole economy, which would benefit business as 
well as the general public. 


II 


A great deal of thinking on post-war planning has already been 
done by private scholars and by public and private institutions. For 
a number of years the official topside planning agency of the fed- 
eral government, the National Resources Planning Board, carried 
on important studies. Personnel in certain federal departments and 
in many state and local government are now devoting part of their 
time to post-war planning. At the suggestion of the Secretary of 
Commerce, business men organized the Committee for Economic 
Development for post-war business planning. The Chamber of 
Commerce, National Planning Association, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and numerous other voluntary associations have 
published material on the subject. Both the AFL and the CIO 
have created committees on post-war planning. 


8 Quoted in ibid. 
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According to a survey by the Twentieth Century Fund there are 
now 197 organizations doing continuing work in planning on the 
national or international level. Of these, 39 are government 
agencies and 158, private organizations. Fifty-four of them are 
primarily interested in international and regional problems; 45 
are considering industrial, agricultural and financial questions; 
and 27 are principally engaged in educational and public discussion 
activities. Other fields of interest include health, medical and 
relief facilities, housing, transportation, labor, and minority prob- 


lems. 


The mere enumeration of numbers and activities, although prob- 
ably overemphasizing the actual significance of the organizations 
as a group, suggests the large possibilities for overlapping, for 
conflict and for the non-productive use of completed studies. Yet 
no one, apparently, has suggested a method to mitigate the evils 
of mixed planning. 


In the field of public administration, vague statements to the 
effect that the federal government “should try to see to it that 
some sort of balance is maintained as among the different areas 
of the country, and that the plans made for one community or one 
city will not badly interfere with those of another,”® or that “It is 
important that federal officials have an understanding of the 
problems of municipal officials, and, in turn, municipal officials 
be sensitive to the problems of the federal government,”*® have 
not helped much to establish a working arrangement for co- 
ordinated planning. 


Ill 


In the writer’s opinion, the first step in clarification of the 
problem is to understand at the outset that planning, like action, 
is a function of all levels of business and government. While 


* Boston Daily Record, 27 July 1944; State and local agencies and private 
business concerns apparently were not included in the survey. 

5 Guy Greer, in Proceedings of Special Luncheon Meeting of the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers, New York City, 7 November, 1942, p. 26. - 

® Harold D. Smith, “To Improve Emergency Relationships Between Muni- 
cipal and Federal Officials,” The American C'ty, November 1941, p| 72. 
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there are some questions which we are likely to think of in terms 
of federal action—such as the orderly release of accumulated 
purchasing power to avoid inflation, the rate and selection of 
men to return from overseas duty, the possible use of the Army 
as a peacetime WPA, and federal debt reduction—even these 
cannot be tightly compartmentalized. They can hardly be re- 
solved through federal action alone. And the larger number of 
problems, of which housing, relocation of war-plant workers, and 
coordination of tax policy are only a few, will call for the highest 
degree of cooperation among federal, state and local governments 
and between government and business. It is not, as Louis Brown- 
low suggests for the government field, an either-or but an and 
proposition.? The necessity of events has forced the gradual 
breakdown of that strict separation of powers among federal, 
state and local jurisdictions which characterized the federal sys- 
tem thirty or forty years ago. Future efforts on the part of 
government will probably be characterized more and more by joint 
participation of the three levels of government. This tendency 
can scarcely be stopped; but it should be directed through some 
system of cooperation, only the rudiments of which exist. 


Our relatively slight experience with cooperative effort in the 
field of planning seems to suggest that the basic programs should 
not percolate down from some overall planning agency but should 
originate, at least in part, at the operating levels of government 
and business. In the writer’s opinion some of the most useful 
planning is being accomplished at the point where specific prob- 
lems are met face-to-face. In an administrative organization it is 
the administrator himself who meets or anticipates future develop- 
ments; thus, he is in the best position to plan for the future. While 
technical planning for such material goods as postwar electrical 
products will be performed by research staffs, it is not generally 
feasible in administrative organizations to divorce the general 
planning function from the administrative process. Where special 


7 “Cities in the World Outlook,” Public Management, November 1943, p. 
319. 
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committees are set up, using only a part of the administrator’s 
time, they gain much from his day-to-day administrative contacts.* 


Planning which develops from this intimacy with actuality, if 
well coordinated at the higher levels, is generally to be preferred 
to the kind of topside planning by professional experts which came 
to characterize, in large measure, the work of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. A group set apart, divorced from first- 
hand working familiarity with specific tasks, can not match the 
realistic approach of operating management. 


This “operating level’ is, in the preponderant number of cases, 
the local level. Much of the basic planning we depend on to pro- 
vide proper postwar adjustment is now being accomplished by the 
individual business man and by the local community. It is this 
decentralized kind of planning that the Committee for Economic 
Development has successfully carried forward in a program de- 
signed to induce all employers, regardless of size, to make in- 
dividual plans for development of their postwar products and 
marketing. The program is not so much a “plan,” says the Com- 
mittee, as it is a nationwide drive to stimulate the creation of 
more jobs by individual employers. Thus, the movement is geared 
to the concept of full employment. 


The CED has an elaborate field organization providing for twelve 
regional chairmen with 150 district chairmen under them who 
organize local committees of employers. There are now more 
than 1000 community committees with more than 25,000 affiliated 
business men. In many instances these local committees tie in 
with other local public groups interested in planning. The CED, 
and the Chambers of Commerce, have cooperated frequently with 
planning agencies sponsored by the municipalities. This kind of 
cooperation is essential to local success. Even though the public 
holds business principally responsible for postwar jobs, govern- 
ment must be aware of what may be expected from business if a 
coordinated public program is to result. What business intends 


8 At the same time it is entirely consistent to aid the administrator- 
planner with staff agencies to do necessary research, make tentative pro- 
posals, provide drawings and layouts, etc. 
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to do will affect local government decisions regarding such pro- 
jects as slum clearance, reconstruction, park and playground de- 
velopment, and the broader social programs looking to the general 
well-being of the populace. Businessmen, in turn, will want to be 


cognizant of, and have a part in determining, local government 


plans. Through cooperation they will help to assure that govern- 
ment action complements rather than negates their efforts. 


A number of localities have taken the lead in promoting this 
kind of total integration of public interest. In Dallas, the city 
council, planning commission, department heads and city manager 
developed a tentative postwar program which was submitted to 
a citizens’ advisory committee of one hundred leading business 
mei and to other groups. The industrial development committee 
of the local Chamber of Commerce also aided in the planning. The 
program was submitted to the county commissioners and to the 
council of social agencies. The county, in turn, prepared a high- 
way plan to tie in with the municipal street plan. As a result cf 
this widespread interest and cooperation by loca] government, busi- 


ness, private agencies and civic leaders, the public came to adopt 
the plan as its own.® 


The Postwar Planning Council of Syracuse, New York, illus- 
trates the same integration of effort. The Council has a research 
and planning group headed by the vice-chancellor of a university, 
a ways and means group headed by the vice-president of a type- 
writer company and a public participation group headed by the 
president of the board of education. The first group obtains the 
data and makes the plans, the second examines ways to implement 
the plans, and the third both informs the public and reflects its 
opinions. The public participates in part through citizen com- 
mittees sponsored by private agencies such as the Chamber of 
Commerce. Newspapers, schools, a planning magazine and public 
meetings have all contributed to an atmosphere of public interest. 
The result: a recent questionnaire shows the citizens not only 


® V. R. Smithan, quoted in “Some Local Postwar Planning Problems,” 
Public Management, October 1943, p. 301. 
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friendly toward planning but even willing to be taxed now to 
carry out the plans after the war.’ 


The Louisville Area Development Association is the latest ex- 
ample of successful community effort. Sponsored by the city, 
the Association has a minimum budget of $100,000 for two years, 
of which twenty-five per cent was subscribed by the city and 
county governments, with the remainder provided by local news- 
papers, banks, utilities, the AFL and radio stations. The Board 
of Directors of the Association will eventually include twenty 
community leaders." 


This Association will not only select plans for community social 
and physical development but will attempt to execute them as 
well. The public works committee, composed of representative 
citizens, selects projects and has them put into blueprint form 
with the specifications spelled out, ready for letting contracts 
upon short notice. It is intended that the execution of these plans 
will furnish employment during the early postwar conversion gap 
from war to civilian production. Interestingly enough, the indus- 
trial and business planning committee of the Association has been 
taken over by the CED to avoid duplication of effort.'* 


IV 


These examples demonstrate very nicely the kind of integrated 
effort required at the local level to provide for the well-being of 
the individual locality. Such planning does not insure, however, 
any systematic communication to or from the higher levels of 
business and government. This is a serious weakness. While it 
may be expected that state governments will know, in a general 
way, what the cities and counties are doing, much of this infor- 
mation will not flow from the states into Washington, nor will it 


always include the plans of business. The cumulative programs 
of the states, communities and business should certainly influence 


10 See “Syracuse Tackles Its Future,” Fortune, May 1943; “So You're 
Going to Plan a City,” ibid., January 1944. 

11 W. W. Wyatt, “Planning Agency . . . Set Up in Louisville Area,” 
Public Management, November 1943, pp. 333-34. 

12 Ibid. 
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action taken at the federal level, but how can one properly weigh 
the effect of non-federal planning without full knowledge from 
the field? Under the present arrangement, much of the upward 
flow of information will focus on those Congressmen interested 
enough to keep abreast of events in their constituencies, rather 
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than fully upon the federal administrators who have been delegated 
wide authority for action intimately affecting the community.’ 
This condition immediately suggests the need of machinery which 
will communicate information on the total programs of business 
and government to the top of the federal administrative structure, 
where it will affect not only executive action, but through the 
departments and the Preside:.t, Congressional think ng and legis- 
lation as well. 


Chart I reflects (1) a propoced state-local government planning- 
coordinating mechanism intended to transmit and consolidate in- 
formation on total planning from the local to the national level 
and to disseminate information from the national to the local level, 
(2) the general importance of horizontal as well as vertical com- 
munication, and (3) a source of confusion in coordination, i.e., the 
fact that the areas covered by federal, state-local and business 
planning groups do not coincide, making horizontal communication, 
and thus coordination of planning, more difficult. 


The central channel for the transmittal of total business-govern- 
ment plans is shown as the system of state-local government plan- 
ning committees (lower center of the chart) coordinated at the 
regional and national levels by committees sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. It is suggested that the Council— 
which has demonstrated its efficiency in developing the national 
defense program, in setting up tire rationing within a few weeks 
time, in furthering interstate cooperation, and in other ways— 
might appoint, with the cooperation and representation of local 
governments, the two new coordinating agencies required under 
the plan.!4 


18 Some state-local information will be reported through federal field 
agencies, but this provides only partial coverage. Each agency reports only 
those conditions bearing upon its particular program. 

14 An alternate plan for coordinating state and local plans is to place the 
Federal Planning Committee, now shown in the Bureau of the Budget, in 
the space on the chart occupied by the Central State-Local Coordinating 
Committee, and to place regional agencies under the federal committee in 
place of the regional state-local committees. While this arrangement would 
probably gain greater cooperation from federal departmental field and head- 
quarters offices, it would not be as congenial to state and local governments 
since it imposes a federal coordinating agency over them in place of self- 
appointed coordinating committees. 
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The heart of the pianning program is in the state and especially 


the local committees: At this local level we establish the prin- 
ciple that overall responsibility for coordination of planning rests 
with the mayor and the governing body of the city, who delegate 
that responsibility to a local community development organization 
designated on the chart as the local planning committee. This 
committee will base its planning on all of the resources of the 
community, including technical assistance. In some communities 
its chief task will be to integrate the work of four or five organi- 
zations concerned with particular aspects of the work. In the 
well-integrated community, such as those mentioned earlier, the 
local committee can effectively consolidate the plans of business, 
local government, and federal and state agencies affecting the 
community; it will have the closest cooperation of all groups, 
whether or not they operate as a part of, or independent of, the 
local government committee. Periodically, the committee will re- 
port its community plans to the state government committee. 


This statement of local plans showing, among other things, the 
number of jobs contemplated in specific periods and an activity- 
classification, is then consolidated into the report of state-wide 
activity. At this level, any projects sponsored by the state gov- 
ernment inadvertently omitted from local plans will be added, and 
through the closest horizontal cooperation (as shown on the chart) 
information from federal departments and from business un- 
available at the local level will be supplied. The state committee 
may point out any duplications and conflicts among community 
plans that become apparent from its review of the consolidated 
state information, but it will attempt no direction of community 
planning. In some states the smaller cities may want to contract 
with the state planning committee for consultant service, however. 


The regional and central state-local coordinating committees are 
not to be thought of as active planning agencies. They will con- 
solidate information from the lower levels into readily usable 
form, offer suggestions to states on the basis of their wider in- 
formation, and transmit the statement of national planning to 
the Federal Planning Committee in the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Constant communication and collaboration horizontally and ver- 
tically should provide a kind of continuing check on the complete- 
ness of plans as they progress upward. Because the geographical 
areas of the three planning groups shown on the chart (federal; 
state-local; business) will never coincide exactly, it will be seen 
that complete information will not be secured until the central co- 
ordinating level of the state-local groups is reached, at least for 
some aspects of planning. But the statement of national planning 
resulting from this process, and furnished to the Federal Planning 
Committee, will be as complete as humanly possible to obtain. 
Finally, the Central State-Local Coordinating Committee will trans- 
mit to the lower levels information from the federal committee 
affecting state and community planning. 


At first glance the three vertical lines of agencies shown on the 
chart may seem to be over-elaborate. The federal departmental 
field organizations are no creation of the writer, however; the 
example at the left of the chart is intended to reveal the kind of 
inter-relationships desired between such agencies and the state- 
local and business committees. The chart does not show, however, 
that the planning agencies for some departments will not extend 
below a unit in the Washington office, or in other cases, below the 
regional or state level. Also, some departments may use a geo- 
graphical breakdown into federal-regional-district-local offices 
rather than the federal-regional-state-local arrangement (shown 
on the chart) which coincides with the state-local committee struc- 
ture. All of these variances in geographical breakdowns suggest 
that no organizational machinery can be charted which will pro- 
vide for perfect horizontal coordination. Some jurisdictions will 
be dissimilar; even among those bearing the same title, such as 
the regional jurisdiction, the areas covered will vary among the 
federal, state-local and business groups and within the federal 
government from department to department. These variances will 
never be eliminated, but they should be minimized through co- 
operative action insofar as possible. As long as they exist, they 
tend to hinder coordination. 


The differences among federal field-office structures suggest 
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that the Federal Planning Committee might well (1) take some 
action toward standardizing the geographical breakdown wherever 
feasible, and (2) publish a manual showing the locations and re- 
sponsibilities of the various field offices for distribution to the 


state-local and business committees. It has been shown again 


and again that the lack of information on the means of communica- 
tion with federal agencies has produced avoidable frictions in the 
relations of the federal government with business and with state 
and local governments.'® 


Turn now to the advisory committee for business, which repre- 
sents the present organization of the CED, at the right of the 
chart. Although the CED has a hierarchical structure as pictured, 


the plans originated by individual business men do not flow upward 
through the various committees. Reliance is placed upon the 
efforts of each business man to maximize jobs with very little 
help from above; only the unusual plan or idea is circulated by 
the higher committees.'* Yet if the CED is to be of maximum 
service to overall planning, it should provide a more communicative 
organization. Fully staffed committees circulating information up 
and down and across the groups shown on the chart would aid 
government in adjusting its plans to those of business. It might 
also do much to reduce the “anarchy” of production created by the 
individualized actions of firms within the same branch of the 
industry. The genuine anarchy that has existed in some parts of 
industry is sufficient proof that some sort of coordinated effort 
would redound to the good of business and the public. Possibly 
the CED can supply that need. 


15 Francis Biddle, as Attorney-General, wrote that before the creation of 
a federal-state legal drafting committee to work on problems of common 
concern, “those representing the federal agencies, unaware of a convenient 
access to the proper state authority ... acted . . . without due consideration 
for legitimate state interests. They acted, and then spent weeks ironing out 
the irritations and confusions that ensued.” In turn, those acting for the 
states, lacking channels of communication, criticized the federal government 
on matters which could have been ironed out easily had they known whom 
to see.—“Federal-State Cooperation in Wartime,” State Government, April 
1943, p.91. 

16 Paul G. Hoffman, “Industrial Planning for the Post war Period,” 
Public Management, October 1943, p. 294. 
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But even if the CED (which for our present purpose, we may 
think of as representing business) retains its present character- 
istics, it renders real service at the local level by participating in 
community planning or, where it operates apart from the com- 
munity effort, by providing information for inclusion in local 
government planning. 


V 


Through information from the Central State-Local Coordinating 
Committee, the line relationsiiip of the federal departments and 
agencies, and the advisory relationship of the CED, the Federal 
Planning Committee in the Bureau of the Budget will be in a 
position to estimate with greater accuracy the amount, location 


and type of federal departmental planning (and later, of action) 
required to maintain full employment in a manner complementing 
both business and state-local activities. A topside coordinating 
organization such as the Federal Planning Committee is not, again, 
the creature of imagination. The tenor of present discussion in 
Congress suggests that some sort of federal planning agency will 
be re-established. The writer believes such an agency should be 
primarily a coordinating unit, utilizing the resources of the depart- 
ments, state-local committees, and business. As the plans are 
actually carried into action after the war, current information 
c‘ming up through these established channels will aid the federal 
committee in recommending needed statutory and presidential . 
ation and in planning month-to-month adjustments in federal 
activity as and where needed. 


It might be emphasized that the federal committee would direct 
only the work of the federal government, using information 
covering the whole economy. The initiative for actual planning 
would remain at the operating level within the state-local and 
business structures; this should be true of the federal govern- 
ment as well, subject to the coordination and direction of the 
federal committee to insure that the action of one department 
looking toward full employment is not negated by that of another. 
The system as outlined will not tend to exert increasing federal 
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pressure on state-local undertakings (although it may be expected 
that state and local committees will utilize information from the 
top in adjusting their programs) ; the tendency, in fact, may well 
be in the opposite direction. In any case, such criticisms as these 
will tend to lose their validity: that the planning of federal agencies 
relating to cities is not coordinated, and that the Department of 
Commerce, while recognizing that postwar plans must be imple- 
mented at the local level, “tends to by-pass the cities’ constituted 
authorities.”!7 It seems reasonable to suppose that improved 
machinery will aid in securing the national goal of full employment 
with less friction, wasted effort and cross-purpose operations than 
will otherwise be the case. 


VI 


Up to this point we may not have stressed sufficiently the fact 
that it is as essential for the line of communication to carry in- 
formation and suggestions downward as that it transmits con- 
solidated statements of planning upward. There may be an 
imperfect appreciation of the significance of this downward flow, 
yet it is obvious now that many local plans are going to be affected 
by policies and actions at the national, and, of increasing import, 
the international, levels. Local plans must be based on the 
foreseeable future of the community; they almost necessarily 
reflect purely local approaches to problems which have national 
and international implications. No one would deny that our post- 
war relations with Russia and Japan, to use a very generalized 
example, will have a particular bearing on the activities of Pacific 
Coast communities. To be even more general; should the major 
nations choose to follow different business-cycle policies after the 
war, every community will be adversely affected. We must recog- 
nize, therefore, that there is a fourth level of government, the 
international, which presents an extremely complex problem of 
coordination of itself, in relation to each nation, and in its impact 
upon the individual community. 


This is not the place to discuss the question of international 


17 “Federal-City Relations in Postwar Planning,” Public Management, 
December 1943, pp. 358-9. 
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collaboration. Suffice it to say that the community must be made 
aware of the fact that action at the international level of govern- 
ment will affect all local planning and may upset much of it; that 
all planning is tentative; that it is based on predicated conditions 
which will never remain constant; that it requires continual 
adjustment in conception and execution. Unless there is a general 
understanding of the nature and prospects of planning in an 
international society, disillusionment and cynicism may follow upon 
the heels of present public enthusiasm. Machinery alone will not 
solve the difficulties to be encountered, but it can supply the frame- 
work for cooperative effort. We have attempted in this paper to 
suggest some possible lines for improvement, but the subject 
demands further attention by a larger circle of students and ad- 
ministrators. 





Technology as Action and Science* 


NICHOLAS M. OBOUKHOFF 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


1. COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF TECHNOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Since one of the main purposes of this paper is to find the place 
which the science of technology occupies among other sciences, it 
would not be amiss to begin with the characteristics of the former 
and its relations to the latter. The boundaries are not sharply 
defined: they are rather marginal fields with overlappings and 
interpenetrations on both sides: on the one where technological 
science borders on the physical group and on the other where it 


comes in contact with social disciplines. Indulging in imagery, 


one might say that the science of technology originates at a calm 
and serene altitude, springing, as it were, from the pure sources 
of physical science; then it flows down fertile valleys of its own 


heritage and finally empties itself into a turbulent and stormy 
sea of human social life 


Since technology considered as action is a complex of ciff- ut 
components, in other words, of many functions (technical, sr al, 
economic, etc.), it extends from a strictly technical sphere inio a 
realm of social relations. A science and an education pertaining 
to this expanded field should logically and adequately be of the 
scope and range to comprise all those functions and serve as their 
rational or reasonable foundation. 


The science of technology as a complex of knowledges underlying 
manifold technological activities is heterogeneous or, rather, 
should be such, but its social component has not yet been sufficiently 
recognized and developed. Technological education is, with a few 
exceptions, likewise under a spell of traditional tenets which 
recognize physical science as the sole factor in shaping its founda- 
tions. 


* This paper is the recently revised abstract of the one read by Nicholas M. 
Oboukhoff before the Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science 
held September 3-9, 1939, at Harvard University, under the title “Empirico- 
Logical and Teleological Factors in Engineering.” 
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Living realities call for a widening of the field of technological 
science in accordance with the criterion set up by a complex of 


technological functions. This synoptic view is forcibly suggested 
by actualities of technology viewed as action and implies that some 


kind of balance between the maximum technical efficiency, on the 
one side, and economic and other social requirements, on the other, 
is aimed at and somehow practically established. In order that 
this delicate balancing should be performed not as an outcome of 
conflicts between semi articulate group psychologies but as con- 
sciously and conscientiously and, therefore adequately as possible 
knowledge of technology should include familiarity with socio- 
economical factors of modern society, its functions, trends and 


movements. 


It would be in agreement with facts to state that practical and 
even purposive theoretical attempts have been made and sustained, 
with some amount of success, to rationalize technology from a 
standpoint of more satisfactory social] relations within its realm — 
sociology supplying incidentally one component of the efforts. The 
writer is aware that, for example, Cooley’s theory of “primary 
groups” has been given an industrial turn and consistently applied 
to improve social relations as between employers and employees 
while others have made use of the ideas advanced by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb in their work, “Industrial Democracy,” and have 
achieved the same purpose. The origin of “Industrial Sociology” 
as a new discipline arising from cooperative efforts of engineers, 
sociologists and economists is visualized. It is contemplated as a 
coordination of the corresponding components of knowledge 
mutually influencing and affecting each of these fields. It is ad- 
mitted that this is still a vision; yet the signs of the time point 
in the direction of its realization. 


Through technological applications, physical science is given 
additional social significance and recognition while more practical 
weight is eventually imparted to social science. Also a stronger 
demand for more exact methods can hardly fail to affect social 
sciences as they are attracted and to an extent drawn into the 
field of technology. Thus the science of technology becomes 
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another link between physical and social disciplines contributing 
to a firmer cohesion and stronger unity of science. 


The following digression may be conducive to clarification of 
the foregoing paragraph. Toward the end of the 19th century 
the development of science had begun to show the additional 


process in its incipient stage, but in the 20th century the accretion 
has been greatly accelerated. There have appeared new disciplines 
whose structure has been composite or synthetic covering two or 
even more different fields of knowledge previously considered as 
separated by sharp lines of demarcation, but which have now 
become objects of mutual correlation and deeper interpenetration. 
Geography, for ‘ustance, presents the aspects of both physical and 
social science: as the former, it is grounded in geodesy, geophysics, 
geology, paleontology, ecology, etc., while, as the latter, it has 
its foundations in anthropology, ethnology, economics, history, etc. 
In this connection it should be remembered that Elysée Reclus, the 
greatest geographer of the second half of the 19th century started 
the science of geography on the road to a synthesis and cohesion 
of its multifarious components. 


Physical chemistry, already in existence in the later years of 
the 19th century, has, since the advent of the quantum theory, 
reached the stage of mutual interpenetration of physics and chem- 
istry that compels some philosophers of science to consider them 
as one single discipline. 


The creation of biochemistry and biophysics is one of the recent 
achievements in this movement towards a closer cohesion. of 
science: biology, on the one side, and chemistry and physics 
respectively, on the other, have been tied up to form two new 
disciplines of synthetic character. Both are important in the study 
of the biological zone of the atmosphere. 


Ecology also is now becoming a discipline where biology and 
sociology are destined to establish a mutual association, with the 
concept of environment being extended to include society or its 
elements and man. 


These examplés exhibit the chain unity of science in the sense 
that the mentioned disciplines function as links and bridge over 
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the sharp lines of demarcation which the older classifications of 
sciences assumed to exist between them as, for instance, in 
Comte’s doctrine of their mutual irreducibility. 


The philosophy of the unity of science has many aspects. As 
early as the beginning of the 19th century Claude Henri Saint- 
Simon had already realized their importance and with unrelaxed 
persistence turned them over and over again in his mind." 


It is hoped that the introduction of a consideration based on 
the writer’s proposition about the presence of the chain character- 
istic in the relations between sciences will, in some degree, 
strengthen the doctrine of the unity of science itself. 


FACTORS OF VALUE AND PURPOSE IN TECHNOLOGY 

Taking up the matter in a more concrete sense, and also from 
a standpoint of worth, one can see how strictly technological values 
such as maximum efficiency of operation, excellence in achieving 
new technical results, etc., are confronted with economic values 
of small expense, of most economic design and operation, best 
competitive price of a commodity, worth of former investments, etc. 
These heterogeneous values are often in conflict with each other, 
so that technology has for its task the working out of compromise — 
to establish a balance and coordinate them. Another example of 
conflicting values may arise in a form involving problems of the 
value of an individual, of his dignity, safety, health, comfort, and 
conveniences, versus either technological values or economic in- 
terests or both. As an outcome of this situation, we have safety 
and health regulations, ordinances, laws, etc., and also the origin 
of a new discipline of safety engineering together with sanitary 
engineering. Sometimes it occurs that the more urgent value of 
a nation interferes with technology as in the case of national 
defense. Also, technology may be affected by social conflicts when 
group values (interests) oppose each other, as in the case of 
capital and labor relations. Relations of value influence technology 
in a large way, so that social axiology is of practical importance. 


1 Nicholas M. Oboukhoff, Relation of Technology to Humanism in Goethe's 
“Faust” and in the works of Saint-Simon; 658-663. The Journal Of Engi- 
neering Education, Vol. 34, No. 10, June 1944. 
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Regarded as action, technology has its main objectives and goals 
in the maintenance, development, expansion and betterment of 
material culture of society in so far as physical things or objects 
and technological operations, such as extracting, raising, growing, 
manufacturing, assembling, testing, transferring, arranging, build- 
ing, etc., are concerned. If it is also specified that material culture 
should be considered, understood and estimated from the stand- 
point of contemporary society, a social character of present day 
technology with its potentialities, actualities and commitments 
appears and looms much more impressive and-important than a 
mere logical interpretation of the concept of material culture 
would suggest. 


EMPIRICO-LOGICAL FACTORS IN TECHNOLOGY 


Great achievements of science come up first as basic foundations 
on which an edifice of engineering has been erected; mathematics 
and physical sciences are usually understood to be chief con- 
tributors to the success of technology. Hopeful expectations 
recently aroused in the minds of progressive engineers by quantum 
and wave mechanics, by electronics, as well as tensor analysis, are 
wholly justifiable in view of their successful applications in 
technology. It is a matter of common knowledge that the familiar 
deductive, inductive and empirical methods have been used in 
extending scientific results into the field of technology. Yet that 
is only one part of the story. It would be erroneous and unfair to 
belittle the role played by technology in the common creative 
function performed by technology and science together.- Both 
have their distinctive main functions equally important and 
mutually nonreplaceable; one is naturalistic, the other social. 


It is easy to see that technology transfers, so to speak, natural 
phenomena discovered and investigated by science into the realm 
of society ; it socializes nature. An adaptation of natural phenomena 
to social environment is in itself an important task; it is sub- 
stantially supplemented by making them socially usable and useful 
in a more or less permanent way. This implies that special 
apparatus and installations have to be worked out in conjunction 
with economic and other social requirements as explained in 
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sections 1 and 2. Problems of size and scale, form and shape, of 
mass production, and mass operation, those of steadiness and 


reliability, sturdiness and safety, economy, ruggedness and 
permanency, etc., become all the more vexed questions in that 
they require solutions in their entirety and also in their relations 
to each other. The science of technology is as much synthetic as 
it is analytic. 

Technology is not a mere “particularization” of general prin- 
ciples and propositions found or established by exact science; it 


is not an appendant to them, whose problems are just “matter of 
course” trivialities. Technology possesses creative synthetic power 
of its own, as it has tasks of its own. Years, even decades, usually 
elapse after the enunciation of a scientific naturalistic proposition 
before its materialization in the midst of society takes place. The 
principles of electromagnetism and electrodynamics were discovered 
and established by science in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it took decades to make them socially usable and useful 
and the credit goes primarily to technology. Creative speculative 
investigations by Maxwell, and no less ingenious experimentations 
by Hertz, in the second half of the nineteenth century laid a basis 
for the science of electromagnetic waves, but the creative work of 
its application and adaptation to social uses was brought to com- 
pletion by Marconi and his forerunners — Branly, Lodge, Popoff 
and Tesla* not earlier than the first years of the twentieth century. 
The list of similar examples could be made as long as one would 
desire it to be. 


Indeed, the road of technology is arduous and adventurous all 
the more that science even now does not supply technology with 
theoretical and experimental methods for solving all of its technical 
problems. Science itself is not omniscient. Technology has to start 
on its own and try to solve a problem or problems by any means. 
The difference is this: science can wait for solutions of vexed 
problems, but technology cannot often afford to step aside and 
say: “Let us wait’; it often has to do something about a problem 
or problems in some manner. Then a synthetic judgment, plausible 


* The order in alphabetical. 
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proposition, postulation, intuition, common sense, etc., whatever 
it may be termed, is of specific help to technology in all its functions 
and phases, technical, economic and social, in general, as well as 
in synthesizing the effects of different factors according to the 
foregoing, in particular. 


After having made a survey of all—if possible — data, facts, 
and considerations, with anticipated circumstances in view, an 
apparently most probable conclusion is reached or a plausible 


proposition is formed to be subsequently tested and verified by 


deduction, experimentation, practical experience and common sense. 
If the same procedure is repeated several times to find an optimum 
or even a better solution, it can be termed a method of successive 
approximations. Sometimes a group of plausible propositions is 
assumed and verified. Uncertainty involved is estimated and then 
taken care of by “margin or factor of safety,” which means that 
a structure, apparatus, installation, etc., should be designed, built 
or manufactured stronger, more efficient, safer than actual opera- 
tion and service would require it to be. In addition to the method 
of synthetic judgments or plausible propositions, that of empirical 
correlations between serial magnitudes is widely and efficiently 
used in technology. It is significant that those methods were 
explicitly proposed by John Stuart Mill for use in the realm of 
“moral” (social) sciences. 


The implications are not of a nature to cast a shadow on the 
science of technology. On the contrary, it possesses powerful 
means for the verification of anticipated conclusions and proposi- 
tions, on the one hand, and the construction of correlations between 
serial magnitudes, on the other. It is an ordered and extremely 
self-critical knowledge obtained by means of specially organized 
technique; mental and material. Technology is a science in its 
own birthright. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS IN TECHNOLOGY 


Two opposite poles in a variety of epistemological doctrines 
stand out as the extremes: The Platonic structure of knowledge 
built primarily on the principles of generality, stability, per- 
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manence—the doctrine of ideas, on the one hand, and the Pragmatic 
standpoint with its emphasis on the perceptional, concrete, par- 
ticular and individual —the radical empiricism of William James 
and the “Grammar of Science” of Karl Pearson, on the other. 


In its less original. but never-the-less very important part, the 
science of technology uses and applies general laws, propositions, 
postulates, hypotheses borrowed from physical and social sciences. 
There the universal reigns supreme. Yet, where and when tech- 
nology starts on its own because other sciences are not in a position 
to obtain and convey all necessary knowledge, as explained before, 
its pragmatic nature becomes obvious, to the extent that synthetic 
judgments and empirical correlation are sometimes no more than 
prugmatic beliefs, especially if adequate empirical material or time 
or both are lacking to put judgments to a thorough test. Technology 
boldly invades the fields unexplored or not sufficiently explored by 
other sciences; and, in so doing, it is fully justified for development 
would be sluggish or even arrested if technology had to wait for 
an accumulation of adequate data in urgent cases. Of course, it 
is realized that a penalty for this daring may appear in a form of 
wider margin of safety and higher costs while the principle of 
“unavoidable necessity” (force majeure) interferes in and with 
technology in a large way. This pragmatic aspect of technology 
is as important as one based on fundamental sciences. Technology 
in a broad sense is a science for and of action, which implies 
considerations of value no less than of knowledge. 


The epistemological dualism in technological science can hardly 
be denied. Technology appears as a scientific edifice built in two 
different styles: Platonic and Pragmatic. It may lack epistemo- 
logical elegance; yet it is and will be proficient and efficient because 
of this dualism—at least at the present time and in the near 


future. 





The New Missouri State Constitution 


ESTAL E. SPARLIN 
ST. LOUIS GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Qn February 27, 1945, the voters of Missouri adopted a new 
State Constitution. The document was drafted by a constitutional 
convention which sat from mid-1943 until September, 1944. 


Complete revision of the fundamental law of a State is something 
which happens infrequently. Sixteen of the 48 states and the 
Federal Government have had only one constitutional convention 
and one constitution. These sixteen include Oklahoma and New 
Mexico in the Southwest. Only four states have revised their 
constitutions in the 45 years of this century: Louisiana adopted a 
new constitution in 1921; Michigan, in 1909; Virginia, in 1902; 
and Alabama in 1901. 


Many of the changes in the new Missouri constitution are minor 
in nature and 1 ae is revolutionary. Some of the more important 
changes should be of interest to students of the social sciences 
in the Southwest. 


LEGISLATIVE ARTICLE 


In the legislative article, the bicameral Genera] Assembly is 
continued with 34 members of the Senate as in the past and with 
a system of apportionment which will immediately increase the 
150-member House to 154 and allow additions with increases in 
population. 


Senatorial redistricting has been a bugaboo for many years, the 
last reapportionment in Missouri being in 1901. The smallest 
senatorial district now has a population of 45,718 while the largest 
has 320,512. The new Constitution provides that the Governor shall 
appoint a commission of 10 to be selected from lists of ten names 
each submitted by the two major political parties. If the com- 
mission fails to agree all senators are to be elected at large at the 
next election. This should assure reapportionment. 


A record vote is required of each legislative committee on 
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measures reported out. This is an attempt to bring committee 
action into the open. Furthermore, one-third of the members of a 
house may relieve a committee of a measure referred to it and 
place the bill on the calendar for consideration. 


These and several other items considered by political scientists 
as legislative in nature and not properly belonging in a constitution 
are provided in an attempt to improve legislation. This is done in 
spite of the clearly demonstrated fact that such provisions are 
merely palliatives and that real improvement can be secured only 
through fundamental reorganization. It is interesting that there 
is already a movement in the legislature to circumvent the require- 
ment that votes in committee be recorded. The Constitution says, 
“the recorded vote of the members of the committee shall be filed 
with all reports on bills.” Some members maintain that this means 
that the vote on the measure, such as 5 to 2 or 9 to 3, need be 
filed and not the vote of each member. Could the reorganization 
point be better illustrated ? 


JUDICIARY AND BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Supreme Court, appellate courts, and circuit courts are 
continued substantially as in the past. Justice of the Peace Courts 
are abolished and will be superseded by magistrate courts. There 
is to be only one magistrate court in counties of less than 70,000 
and in counties of less than 30,000 the magistrate court and pro- 
bate court are combined under one judge. The judge of a magis- 
trate court must be a member of the bar and is to be paid a salary. 
The elimination of the J. P. courts alone makes the new constitution 
worth the effort. 


The so-called Missouri non-partisan court plan which has re- 
ceived wide attention during the last five years is continued. 
Under this plan, the judges of the principal courts of the state 
are appointed by the Governor from a list of three submitted by 
a non-partisan commission. At the next general election following 
the expiration of the first year in office, the appointee’s name is 
placed on the ballot and the people vote to retain or reject him. 
In other words, he runs against his own record. The system is 
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in some ways ludicrous because of the devious maze set up to 
circumvent appointments for political reasons and also give lip- 
service at least to Jacksonian Democracy — but it works. 


The Supreme Court has finally been given authority to establish 
rules of practice and procedure for the courts. As 22 other states 


have already made this progressive step and taken judicial pro- 
cedure out of the hands of the legislature, Missouri is just now 
catching up with them, but since 25 other states have not made 
this move Missouri is ahead of this group. The Supreme Court 
is also authorized to make temporary transfers of judges from 
one court to another as the administration of justice requires. 


Jury service is extended to include women but is not compulsory 
for them, 


The only changes in the Bill of Rights are those specifically 
recognizing the right of labor unions to bargain collectively and 
the extension of freedom of speech to the radio. Both are more 
in the nature of gestures than truly significant because it is 
generally conceded that the old constitution was broad enough 
to cover them. 


One provision concerning negroes in the education article is in 
the nature of a bill of rights matter. Though the Jim Crow law 
has not extended to other things in Missouri, separate schools 
were rigidly required under the old constitution. Under the new 
one the General Assembly is to provide separate schools for white 
and colored children “except in cases otherwise provided by law.” 
This resulted in a paradoxical alignment of voters in the vote on 
the constitution in that the plantation counties of southeastern 
Missouri voted solidly against the constitution because it allows 
a foot-in-the-door for the negro in education while the negro wards 
of St. Louis voted just as solidly against the constitution because 
it didn’t go far enough. 


THE EXECUTIVE ARTICLE 


The Governor is still the “supreme” executive and not “the” 
executive. The executive department is composed of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Auditor, Secretary of State, Attorney Gen- 
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eral and State Treasurer, all elective. The elective Superintendent 
of Education was abolished. Provision is made for a Board of 
Education to be appointed by the Governor and a State Commis- 
sioner of Education to be selected by the Board. 


The elective officials, however, will be handicapped in their 
grasping for additional power and functions before the legislature, 
as has been the custom, for the new constitution names the func- 
tions of each and forbids the assignment of non-germane duties. 


There are at the present time 72 official administrative agencies 
in the executive department in addition to the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Goveronr. Obviously it is a hodge podge. The new 
constitution names six departments in addition to the four headed 
by elective officials and states that not more than four other 
departments may be established by law. The six named are as 
follows: Revenue, Education, Highways, Conservation, Agricul- 
ture, and Public Health and Welfare. The constitution provides 
further that the Governor is to reassign the 72 agencies to the 
14 departments if the Genera] Assembly fails to act. 


Four of the departments, Education, Highways, Conservation 
and Agriculture, are already in existence and will probably be 
changed little except for the addition of certain functions in the 
reshuffling of the miscellaneous agencies. The other two— Reve- 
nue and Public Health and Welfare—are new and interesting. 
The former is the culmination of a long fight to consolidate the 
tax collection agencies in Missouri. The latter is the result of an 
eleventh-hour compromise and now that its implications are being 
fully realized everyone is disclaiming responsibility for it. 


Missouri has had the largest number of agencies collecting 
major state taxes of any state in the Union. These agencies 
and the taxes for collection of which they have been respon- 
sible are: Income and sales taxes, State Auditor; motor vehicle 
license tax, Secretary of State; death tax, State Treasurer; 
gasoline tax, Department of Oil Inspection; liquor tax, Department 
of Liquor Control; and state functions in connection with the 
property tax, State Tax Commission. The deficiencies of the de- 
ployment of this one function among so many agencies are obvious 
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and Missouri has exemplified all of them. Missouri has had like- 
wise an inept budget agency, the chairman of the Tax Commission 
as exofficio Budget Director with a staff consisting of one person. 


Still further, there has been no bookkeeping or account checking 


within the departments under the Governor, this all having been 
performed by the independent State Auditor and State Treasurer. 
The Department of Revenue which the General Assembly is re- 
quired by the new constitution to create is to have a Division of 


Collection, a Division of Budget and Comptroller, and such other 
divisions as may be created by law. The Division of Collection 
“shall collect all taxes, licenses and fees payable to the state, 
except that county and township collectors shall collect the state 
tax on tangible property until otherwise provided by law.” Pro- 
ponents of the consolidated collection agency maintain it will 
mean a saving of half-a-million dollars annually through more 
efficient administration and elimination of duplication. The Di- 
vision of Budget and Comptroller is also given ample powers to 
perform desirable functions in the fields of budgeting and account- 
ing provided the General Assembly implements the constitutional 
provisions with an adequate law and ample funds. However, it is 
generally recognized among students of administration that 
budgeting and accounting should be separated. Furthermore both 
the Division of Budget and Comptroller and the elective State 
Auditor are given what amounts to preaudit authority which will 
at least cause duplication and may lead to conflicts. 


The constitutional convention wanted to name nine departments 
and allow the General Assembly to create not more than five 
additional departments. At the last minute representatives of 
the various welfare and health groups put pressure on the con- 
vention to name their res xctive departments specifically. The 
convention delegates were reluctant to increase the number of 
departments and also did not want to reduce to three the number 
of unnamed departments. In the heat of the closing hours — 
literally — of the convention, it was agreed that a “Public Health 
and Welfare Department” would be named. There could have been 
a less-unhappy union: The doctors don’t like the welfare peopiz 
because of their public-medicine leanings and the stigma which 
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will be placed on health by being associated with “relief” functions 
and the welfare people look askance at the doctors. No other state 
places all welfare, social security, penal and eleemosynary institu- 
tions, and public health in one department. It will be interesting 
to see what comes out of this session of the General Assembly. 


A merit system is required for the penal and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions and may be extended by law. 


The legislature is required also to establish a Tax Commission 
which will equalize assessments and supervise the general property 
taxation process. The provision for this agency is found in the 
taxation article and no method is set forth for integrating its work 
with the Revenue Department established in the Executive article. 


THE TAXATION SYSTEM 
The only major change in the taxation system of the state is 
the provision for a classified property tax. Heretofore Missouri 
has been one of the few states retaining the archaic provision that 


all property must be assessed and taxed at the same rate. 


Under the new constitution, property is classified into three 
groups: (1) real property, (2) tangible personal property, (3) and 
intangible personal property. The latter two groups may be 
further classified into sub-groups by law. Taxes levied on in- 
tangible personal property must be based on the annual yield of 
income and cannot exceed 8 percent of such income. All taxes 
on intangibles are to be assessed and collected by the state and 
returned to the counties and other political subdivisions of their 
origin. This will facilitate the use of income tax returns in 
ferreting out taxable property. 


The property tax calendar, now 18 months long, must be reduced 
to 12 months. This change will facilitate budgetary planning by 
the various units of government and should reduce delinquency, 
particularly on personal property of itinerants. 


In the property tax limitations only minor changes are made. 
The limitations may be exceeded by a two-thirds vote in the area 
affected. In some cases this will legalize rates already being levied 
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above the constitutional limit and in others it will allow more 
flexibility in areas where the people wish added governmental 
services. 


The General Assembly may also provide partial relief from 
taxes for property in blighted and obsolete areas, both rural and 
urban, when it will encourage rejuvenation of the area. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
No substantial change was made in municipal government except 
that home rule, which had its beginnings in this country in Missouri 
in 1875 when cities of 100,000 population and over were given 
home rule, was extended downward to all cities of over 10,000 
population. 


Counties of over 85,000 population are also given the right to 
frame charters setting up their own governments. The counties 
in this group are Jackson (Kansas City), Buchanan (St. Joseph), 
Greene (Springfield), and St. Louis which adjoins the city-county 
of St. Louis. 


For the remaining 100 rural ahd less-urban counties, the General 
Assembly is authorized to create not more than four classes and 
provide alternative ferms of government. Heretofore laws govern- 
ing counties had to be uniform for all counties including at one 
extreme Carter with a population of 6,226 and an assessed valua- 
tion of $3 million and at the other extreme Jackson with a popu- 
lation of 477,828 and an assessed valuation of $647 million. 


County consolidation is at least authorized although it is not 


expected there will be a rush to take advantage of this provision. 


The provision which allows two to ten counties to join in per- 
forming any common function or service is promising and may 
produce some interesting experiments. 

All counties, cities and other subdivisions of the state are re- 


quired to prepare annual budgets, file annual reports of their 
financial condition, and be audited. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Appraising Missouri’s new constitution is a difficult task. If a 
refusal to experiment is commendable, the constitutional convention 
was par excellence for one looks in vain for some of the new- 
fangled governmental gadgets such as the unified executive, the 
unicameral legislature, and proportional representation. 


A very poor job of drafting was done in several of the articles. 
For example, justices of peace are abolished in one section but 
mentioned in another. Other ambiguities occur in various places, 
which makes certain that it will be many years before the people 
of Missouri really know what they adopted on February 27. 
Perhaps the most serious factor is that the Supreme Court’s 
judgment is substituted for that of the people. 


On the other hand, the constitution is loaded with improvements 
over the old Missouri constitution and is truly a significant step 
forward. 








Is the Complete Disappearance of Racial And 
National Prejudices Realizable? 


HENRY WALTER BRANN 


Every sensible human being deeply deplores the prevalence of . 
racial and national prejudices engendering group bias and injustice 
both on national and international levels. But, as it goes with war 
equally detested by the majority of people, the radical removal 
of those prejudices has not been accomplished yet, even in the 
most progressive countries, like the United States. What is the 
reason of this entirely paradoxical fact? We will try to answer 
that question using results of recent investigations in the field of 
social psychology. 


All group tensions and social antagonisms have two principal 
roots: 1) hostility deriving from contradictions that are originated 


in the opposite social condition of the two groups, and 2) mere 
prejudices based entirely upon strong, but undetermined influences 

aich are exerted by environment, education, conventions, and 
customs. The first category comprises such classical antagonisms 
as that between the different generations, between teacher and 
pupil, employer and employee, superior and subordinate, landlord 
and tenant, buyer and seller, borrower and lender of money. The 
controversy implicit in these relations is a real one and can be 
seen and understood by everybody. And as both parties are 
nevertheless at the same time interdependent on each other, 
under normal circumstances a modus vivendi is reached. Thus 
in daily life those antagonism, even if they are frankly admitted 
by the rival groups, do not necessarily become virulent. 


But this is not the case with the group tensions deriving from 
more or less emphasized prejudices. They prove to be of a purely 
psychological character. Their very nature consists in taking 
sides pro or con without reasoning. They provoke the reaching of 
conclusions without any real examination of matters and facts 
involved. The value judgment brought forth here is emotional, 
fictitious, and purely imaginative. THERE IS NO REAL CONTACT 
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BETWEEN THESE GROUPS .THAT DESPISE AND FIGHT 
EACH OTHER. Maybe they would not dislike one another to such 
an extent, if one group would know the other. But their prejudice 
alone prevents their getting acquainted with each other in a sound 


and normal way. 


A prejudice is, as the word itself indicates, something that 


exists before the rational judgment starts. It is part of our pre- 
conscious life and may always remain sub-conscious or even com- 
pletely unconscious. We have accepted its statements without 
being able to think them over, we have drunk them as infants 
with the milk of our mother. They belong to the world of the 
irrational which is socially inaccessible because logical reasons 
have no power and influence upon it. How can we get rid of a 


prejudice or help others to get rid of one, if the only means of 
conveying ideas, reasoning, will not be of any use? 


And, indeed, in spite of all our great scientific accomplishments, 
we see the entire network of both international and socio-national 
relations decisively moved and influenced by all sorts of deep- 
rooted prejudices. Radio and the airplane by practically over- 
coming the difficulties of space and time should have brought the 
nations of the earth quite near to each other and created that 
“one world” which Wendell Willkie has praised as the natural 
basis of mutual understanding and cooperation. Yet, nevertheless, 
each group carries within itself ideas and opinions about the others 
that are wrong, biased and fantastically remote from reality. 
These distorted ideas, only insufficiently corrected ‘by occasional 
and necessarily superficial studies of foreign countries, time and 
again provoke those “inexplicable” misunderstandings which 
hamper fruitful cooperation between “natural” allies and quick 
recognition of dangerous elements both within national boundaries 
and outside of them. The author of these lines has seen and ob- 
served many different peoples both in the eastern and the western 
hemispheres; each of them quite sincerely considers itself men- 
tally, morally, and even physically superior to the other nations 
of the world. This over-estimation of a nation’s own accomplish- 
ments and virtues, usually accompanied by a certain disdain of 
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foreign things in general, is by no means a matter of arrogance 
and haughtiness, as it sometimes appears from the outside. It 


rather derives from socio-psychological laws inherent to our group 


mind. Their effect and strength is such that even the most unbiased 
spirit will almost never get rid of them completely. 


When making large plans regarding future developments on the 
world’s political and social scene we must never forget that the 
strongest motor of human actions was and remains HABIT. 
Wher«ver confronted with men speaking a foreign language and 
addicted to customs and manners unknown to us, whenever faced 
with a phenomenon that does not correspond to our usual pattern 
of ideas: our normal reaction as group members, if not even of 
single individuals, will be at least a mild distrust which involves 
instinctive rebuttal. And as this feeling is always linked with 
uneasiness, if not fear, we shall over-compensate it with contempt 
for the foreigner and his “strange” world. The same will occur 
whenever we have to do with people whose skin color is different 
from ours. The primitive bewilderment, to which the most en- 
lightened and the most liberal of us seems to be subject in such 
situations will even in the best case create a slight estrangement 
hampering a “normal” contact. 


Group thinking, in which our apparently most original thoughts 
have a source, moves in concentric circles of a century-old routine. 
We are all dominated by the terrible law of mental inertia which 
so often degenerates into moral indifference. How many progessive 
thinkers and writers, who with all the strength of their profes- 
sional talents fight against any kind of discrimination and for a 
just and equal treatment of all races, nations, and faiths of the 
world actually live up to their own teachings in every day life? 
Their number is astoundingly small indeed. Very few of those 
who at big meetings and in wonderfully composed books raise 
their voices in favor of underprivileged groups would not consider 
preposterous the mere idea of choosing their personal friends 
among those less fortunate. It seems to be much easier to castigate 
the stupid and immoral discrimination against the Negroes than 
to sit among them in a crowded subway for a few minutes or even 
in a theatre or music hall for several hours. 
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Most of the prejudices we unconsciously live with are much 
more easily denounced than actually given up. Social critics and 
even genuine revolutionaries who have spent the best years of 


their lives in helping to overthrow a detested society wake up with 
a bad feeling when one day their very dreams and hopes come true. 
What provokes this sudden uneasiness is not so much the dis- 
agreeable recognition that they now have lost the big adversary 
whom to fight was the main aim of their lives, as that they feel 
re er sorry to be rid of privileges they themselves unconsciously 
enjoyed despite their steady protests against them. It is, indeed, 
so much better to belong among the privileged and to be the 
defender and protector of the unjustly humiliated and offended 
groups than suddenly to live in a society where that unjustice is 
abolished and with it also our own feeling of superiority towards 
the same unfortunate people whom we were generous enough 
to help. 


What chances, then, exist to liberate the postwar world from 
the virulent race and national prejudices which steadily engender 
both domestic and foreign wars? According to the preceding 
observations, the outlook seems very dark. If racial and national 
prejudices are still alive in the minds of those intellectually best 
equipped to recognize and to fight them, how can we hope to 
remove them from the thoughts and feelings of the common man 
who usually by the hard struggle for his very existence is prevented 
from making any deeper analysis of the problems involved? One 
of the primordial weaknesses of the orthodox Marxian theory 
from which European fascism could take such a strong advantage 
was to presume that the working people because of their entangle- 
ment in the never ending starvation struggle were less exposed 
to the infiltration of racial and national prejudices than other 
classes of the population. Unfortunately, just the contrary is true. 
Those hard pressed workers whom Marx and his disciples have 
in mind never have any opportunity to quit their home lands, in 
most of the cases. even their home towns; technically unable to 
learn any foreign language and to read literature about foreign 
countries they often even stick to their regional idiom and consider 
people from the bigger cities or from other regions of their own 
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country as strangers. Their poverty and the narrowness of mind 
forced upon them by their general condition develops the worst 
kind of parochialism, which is the ideal playground for any kind 
of aversion against people with different racial, national and 
linguistic characteristics, even if the latter live in the same social 
condition. 


Another question which is usually overlooked by the admirers 
of our technical progress arises here: to what extent can the 
majority of people even in a nation as wealthy as the United 


States afford to use the modern means of transport, the airplane 


and the quickest railway trains? Those trips by plane and express 
trains going to long distances and thus widening the horizon of 
travelers in an amazing fashion can be made by only a small 
minority of well-off persons. The others must give up the mere 
thought of them, for lack of either funds or sufficient leisure or 
both. Thus there are, paradoxically enough, in our age of technical 


miracles in every town of the globe a great many people who spend 
their whole lives and die at their home places without having seen 
the next bigger city or the capital of the country; or if they live 
for instance in cities like New York, other great cities like Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. For all these men and women, 
forming still the majority all over the world, the widely advertised 
“shrinking” of our globe does not exist; their opportunity of 
looking beyond the towers of their small home church is not 
greater than that of the contemporaries of Washington and Goethe. 
Have we ever been aware of the sad fact that only the dire occasion 
of a world war provides the youngsters of this majority with the 
thrilling possibility of getting acquainted with their own country 
and of making the voyage to Europe or to the Pacific beyond the 
borders of the United States and vice versa for the sons and 
daughters of the same kind of people from Europe? When facing 
it in its full meaning we cannot help being afraid of the probability 
that even though there might not be great international issues at 
stake, as at the present time, the mere desire of these young 
people to become familiar with foreign lands and unknown parts 
might itself induce youngsters on both sides of the ocean to wage 
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war —if war still furnishes the only opportunity of knowing this 


“miraculous” foreign world. 


Yet there is, fortunately, one of the accomplishments of modern 
technics that is accessible to the common man all over the world: 
I mean the radio which does really link the humblest inhabitant 
of the most remote village with the biggest centers of the globe, 
thus furnishing him an opportunity to share in decisive world 
events. Here are, indeed, immense pedagegical possibilities for 
the near future, if we would actually take advantage of the 
experiments made during this war. There is no major nation of 
the world which has not developed large broadcasts in the most 
important foreign languages. These services are regular institu- 
tions repeating themselves every day at certain hours. They now 
serve entirely war propaganda: it is the only way to get in touch 
with the populace of the enemy countries. 


If, after the war, these foreign language broadcasts were to be 
fully maintained and devoted to the task of bringing near to every 
nation of the world in its mother tongue the comprehension of the 
conditions, customs, manners, and institutions of the broadcasting 
people, a great deal of mutual misunderstanding could be destroyed. 
The same principle applies to the different creeds, races and 
antagonistic groups among the same nation. 


But though this kind of international education by largely or- 
ganized broadcasts, even if joined by another branch of mass 
entertainment, namely the motion picture industry, should do its 
very best to convey the right ideas about victims of nonsensical dis- 
crimination among people of different colors, nations and “strange” 
civilizations, it can certainly not suffice to remove more than some 
of the deepest rooted prejudices from the human mind. People 
have only to know each other in order to recognize how little 
difference actually exists between human beings wherever they 
live and to whichever species of anthropology, faith, or culture 
they belong. Airplanes, fast running giant ships and rapid trains 
must become facilities that every one everywhere can afford. 


And there are other, apparently unimportant, technicalities 
which, especially in Europe, have made travel to foreign countries 
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very uncomfortable indeed: I mean the complicated passport and 
visa system and the annoying customs regulations to which the 
most harmless tourist was subject at every frontier. There were 
many people in the period between the two world wars who gave 


up plans to travel abroad because they had neither enough 


leisure at their disposal nor sufficient patience to stand in line at 
the foreign consulates and to fill out a bunch of papers in addition 
to the applications to be filed with the authorities of their own 
land for obtaining a passport. For most of them the preparations 
for such a trip abroad took more time than the whole vacation 
period which they had at their disposal. How about reducing that 
terrible red tape to that strictly necessary, as it was in the years 
vefore 1914? The whole passport and customs control system has 
not proved effective to prevent the unharmed passage of dangerous 
spies and criminal agitators, as Hitler’s notorious “Fifth Column 
ists” who had always in their pocket the “right” papers that were 
hard to obtain for the common man. 


Yet this is only a small part of the political and economic barriers 
which must be lowered in order to make possible free international 
intercourse; most of them have proved to be superfluous relics of 
a dead past within our world system of a strong mutual inter- 
dependence and should be abolished as swiftly as possible. The 
most typical of these is the large variety of national currencies 
that could be converted easily into one world currency recognized 
at least by all the nations who are accustomed to do business with 
each other. All this would facilitate the trips of the common people 
around the different parts of the earth and thus help greatly to 
widen their horizons. 


Evidently, many of the current racial and national prejudic 
could not be easily maintained, should the hostile groups involved 
really get acquainted with on another. The tyranny of our un- 
conscious mind is usually broken by the evidence of good human 
experiences we have happened to have with members of the 
despised or feared group— provided such larger acquaintances 
have actually taken place. For this is the vicious circle generally 
passed through by prejudicial feelings: we detest people of a 
different color of skin or foreigners, because we do not really know 
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them intimately and thoroughly; but as the prejudice precedes 
by a long time the acquaintance, we bluntly refuse to try this 
experience, eagerly seizing the opportunity of false evidence such 
as is easily won during purely superficial contacts. Thus the over- 
coming of the prejudice is blocked forever, since the act of 
“crystallization” of the negative feeling has already been per- 
formed, as is masterfully described in Stendhal’s DE L’AMOUR 
for the positive phenomenon of falling in love. 


Goethe once said: “We could procreate well brought-up children, 


if only the parents were well brought up.” An unbiased and strictly 
rational approach to people of different races, creeds, and nationali- 
ties is realizable only through early social intercourse on an equal 
footing. As long as this equality does not extend to the inner 
circle of the nearest family and friendship relations, all official 
abandonment of discrimination and even punishment for its prac- 
tice will never make it really disappear. 


But let us suppose that all the outward conditions for better 
mutual comprehension of hostile and distrustful groups would be 
given (as in an ideal world); that, on the one hand, the man in 
the street could really travel all over the globe; and that on the 
other hand, the intimate contact between antagonistic groups had 
brought about the disappearance of bad feeling against each 
other — would this actually mean the end of racial and social 
prejudices? I am ‘afraid the answer is negative. 


The human mind is so organized that for the sake of self-preser- 
vation and survival out of steadily threatening dangers of an- 
nihilation it must over-emphasize its own personal value. Only 
outstanding individuals who have succeeded in winning an un- 
shakable mental equilibrium may escape from these consequences 
of ultra-subjectivism and thus bring forth accomplishments im- 
portant and useful for mankind as a whole. Even these geniuses 
who are capable of objective approaches to men, and to things as 
well, would not perform these great services unless they had in 
their inner core the beatifying sentiment of their own (indeed 
justified) superiority. The average man could not successfully 
go on with his hard life task were he not firmly convinced of his 
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own perfection at least in one — let us say very small — field of 
endeavor. 


It seems to be necessary that groups must greatly overstress 
this tendency in order to get extraordinary performances out of 
their (perhaps very banal) members. How could a soldier or 
flier go through the horrors of modern warfare without being sure 
that his country is the most beautiful and highest minded of the 
world — a country deserving to be saved and culturally as well as 
physically kept alive before all the other lands? Nations and other 
anthropological groups must have reached an extremely high 
cultural standard if they are able actually to assume the attitude 


of serene olympian quiet when confronted with others evidently 
quite different from their own character and appearance. 


Racial and national prejudice consequently derives from a kind 
of “superiority complex” which represents nothing but a device 
of natural protection against the weaknesses or even failures of 
a group. As long as it does not become virulent and provoke 
physical aggression against the people of the other kind, it might 
as well serve as a stimulant for the members of that group or 
nation to make a strong effort towards that perfection which at 
present is still largely fictitious. This would be a pedagogical 
advantage — but only in case the promoters of these prejudices 
would teach their followers that persecution of the people of other 
races, religious faiths, and nationalities means public confession 
of their own feelings of worthlessness: for how can a group of 
people of high superiority really be threatened in their very 
existence by a bunch of quite inferior fellows who are physically 
and morally unfit to reach such amazing accomplishments as that 
group has allegedly made come true? 


Unfortunately, the propagators of group superiority are usually 
interested in arousing only the evil ambitions of their uncritical 
adherents; they deliberately try to get o.t f£ them the meanest 
reactions for the sake of their own anti-national, anti-social, and 
anti-human aims, knowing very well that common hatred of 
others and association in crime binds masses easier and tighter 
than the unselfish fight for lofty ideals. It must, therefore, be 
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the task of the educators to have for peacetime the spirit of sacrifice 
and high morality, which has so wonderfully prevailed among 
the soldiers of the United Nations. Only if we succeed in trans- 
lating the just pride at our victory over barbaric fascism into 
an indefatiguable competition for truth and progress, will the 
blood of our best not have been shed in vain. 





The Analysis of Corporate Financial Data 


PAUL J. GRABER 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


Statistical studies are usually interesting if for no other reason 
than that they permit the presentation of orderly arrays of data 
and the display of charts, graphs and symbols; all of which may 
be more or less enlightening. However, when the purpose of the 
analyst is to study changes in corporate financial structure and to 
“investigate the probable cause and effect relationship between 
these changes and certain economic issues, as well as to point 


’ 


out the mere quantitative changes,” it is particularly important 
that the analyst appreciate the significance of the data and under- 


stand clearly the basis of its accumulation. 


A recent study, “Changes in Corporate Structure 1940-1943”! 
may serve to illustrate the confusion which may result from an 
analysis of statistical information when the meaning of the basic 


data has not been properly interpreted. Not only will mere 
quantitative changes fail to be clearly expressed by, “the growth 
in promissory notes is equivalent to only three and four-tenths 
of the total growth in assets,” but other conclusions may be 
similarly uncertain unless the data used in the analysis are care- 
fully defined, thoroughly understood, and used in a commonly 
significant manner. 


It would appear obvious that an analyst who is to investigate 
data with which he is not expertly acquainted should find and 
use the basic concepts and definitions which serve the persons 
most familiar with the subject field. If the data to be studied are 
those relative to the financial statement: of corporations, some 
understanding of accounting terminology and accounting techniques 
would be essential. To gain that understanding, a review of the 
general subject of financial accounting as explained in the ele- 
mentary textbooks and a comprehensive investigation of profes- 


1 Brandt, L. K.—Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, March 1945, pp. 
265-276.—Except for those otherwise referenced, the quotations used herein 
are taken from that material. 
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sional literature, including the “Accounting Research Bulletins” 
issued by the committee on accounting procedure of the American 
Institute of Accountants, the statement, “Accounting Principles 
Underlying Corporate Financial Statements,” of the American 
Accounting Association, and the accounting materials released by 
the Securities and Exchange commission, would be appropriate. 


By using the terms and concepts of that professional literature, 
such statements as: “since the time of the loss is uncertain 


provisions for income and excess-profits taxes are not included 


in this category,” “capital surplus is the accumulation of capital 
gains,” “reserves for Federal income and excess-profits taxes are 
manifestations of short-term savings,” etc., would be avoided. 
These concepts expressed are not those of the accountants and 
managers who were responsible for the recording, presentation, 
and interpretation of the primary data studied. To use them in 
a further analysis of corporate financial reports may result in 
conclusions lacking a common usefulness and significance. 


The study mentioned involves an analytical explanation of the 
causes underlying the increase during the years 1940-1943-in the 
assets of 150 corporations doing business in Texas. The “Increase 
in the Total Assets” shown tabulated according to types of in- 
dustries would probably be unquestioned. Such data may be 
compiled by simple arithmetical processes. However, the display 
indicating the “Growth in Capital Structure and Financial Struc- 
ture Compared” does not provide completely significant information 
relative to the increase in assets of corporations and does not 
justify the economic and other conclusions apparently drawn from 
its analysis principally because the meaning, classification and 
collection of the basic corporate data have not been usefully 
interpreted. 


Accounting, “the art of recording, classifying and summarizing 
in a significant manner and in terms of money, transactions and 
events which are, in part at least, of a financial character, and 
interpreting the results thereof.”2 when related to corporations, 


2 See Accounting Research Bulletin No. 9, p. 67. 
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may be thought of generally in terms of the transactions affecting 
corporate assets — a record of those assets, their changes, sources, 
and dispositions. From a simple view, the corporate balance sheet 
may be conceived as a statement arraying on one side the book- 
keeping values of corporate assets, summarized and classified 
around common descriptive titles; the other side of the statement 
arrays the bookkeeping values of the equity interests in those 


assets. While such equities frequently may also reflect the results 


of transactions which have represented asset sources, to explain 
all increases in liabilities (see definition, Accounting Research 
Bulletin No. 9) as resulting in asset increases requires a lengthy 
and very precise statement. The increases in corporate assets 
are more commonly and simply explained in reference to the 
transactions with which the accounting records are concerned: 
(1) transactions with creditors or stockholders (lenders and 
owners) and (2) transactions with customers, or others, identified 
as the transactions related to the determination of corporate 
income. 


If other concepts are used, statements attempting to explain 
increases in assets by corporate savings, etc., must be carefully 
drawn. It is not ordinarily helpful to identify techniques of asset 
acquisition in terms of “instruments of finance” as distinguished 
from “processes”. Rather, the classification of such acquisitions 
should rest upon the characteristics of the corporate transactions 
for it is the nature of the transaction which is of basic significance. 


Thus conclusions relying on “manifestations” leading to state- 
ments, 


“Provision for Federal income and excess-profits taxes are withholdings 
from current income that are expected, by the corporation, to be released in 
payment of tax obligations within the following year. Thus they represent 
only short-term savings and temporary asset expansion. Every tax outlay, 
however, seems to be followed by larger provision for future outlays; this 
short-term internal process, consequently, grew by $1,117,000,000 during the 
period, an increase equivalent to 25.7% of the increase in assets. Obviously 
this has been a fertile source of asset expansion.” 


are of questionable value and are foreign to the thought and 


language of the business man. From his view it would be difficult 
to understand how any record of amounts estimated to be owed 
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because of incomes earned during the period can be interpreted 


as representing savings or as a means of asset expansion. In spite 


of withholding tax provisions aplicable to individuals, it would 
have been particularly difficult to demonstrate to a wage earner 
last March 15th that the amount of his income tax then payable 
increased his assets during the previous year. Provisions, or 
reserves, for Federal income taxes as displayed on the balance 
sheet of a corporation as its estimated tax obligation, when ex- 
plained as a source of asset expansion present comparable 
difficulties. To state that the increasing amounts owed for income 
tax expense is a fertile source of asset expansion gives no 
significant basis for understanding either the increasing tax 
obligations of corporations or the sources of their assets. 


Similarly, it is difficult to understand how “reserves for con- 
tingencies and reserves for postwar reconversion provide equivalent 
withholdings” and “thus these reserves provide a net addition to 
corporate assets.” Instead, “it should be emphasized that the 
creation of reserves for items of the latter kind does not, of itself, 
provide funds to meet the expenditures. Such expenditures can 
be made only from funds of the corporation available at the time. 
The creation of the reserve serves the essential purpose, however, 
in indicating the necessity of conserving assets rather than paying 
cividends.”* A practice of withholding and conserving assets does 
not explain the processes of asset increase. 


The accounting concepts of terms used in statements of incdme 
and statements of financial condition must also be carefully 
differentiated. Unless their distinctions are clearly defined, un- 
certain conclusions and statements may result, viz., 


“Depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, and bad debts, are expenses and are 
therefore withheld from the current flow of income. These are, then, in a 
sense corporate savings and internal sources of asset-expansion. Since the 
purpose of these reserves is not to accumulate assets, they are not included 
among the savings and current assets that are being used up and lost, and 
not to accumulate assets. They are not included among the savings techniques, 
though they have a semblance of savings.” 


Such assertions serve no useful purpose in an interpretation of 


8 Accounting Research Bulletin No. 11, p. 114. See also S.E.C. Account- 
ing Series Release No. 42. 
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the financial statements of a corporation. Depreciation, depletion, 


etc., are expenses, and are chargeable to income. In this sense the 
terms are used from the standpoint of income determination and 
reporting. But to say, “since the purpose of these reserves,” 
confuses the depreciation expense with depreciation reserves. The 
depreciation expense reported by a corporation represents the 
allocation of some asset cost to the income of the year.. A reserve 
for depreciation represents the total accumulation of such alloca- 
tions. Thus these reserve accounts indicate, for depreciable assets 
currently held by the corporation, the amount of asset cost which 
has been charged to income prior to the date of the financial 
statement. Depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, and bad debts, 
as expenses are quite different from reserves for depletion, de- 
preciation, obsolescence or bad debts. The terms cannot be used 
synonymously. 


It is possible to make significant studies of changes in assets 
or changs in corporate structure. Many corporations make and 
present such studies in their annual reports to stockholders. The 
type most frequently used is that commonly known as a statement 
of source and application of funds; a statement used to indicate 
in summary and explanatory form the nature of the transactions 
by which the corporation’s working capital increased during the 
period under review. The 1944 annual reports of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Caterpillar Tractor Company shows 
such studies. It is only by analysis of both statements of income 
and statements of financial condition in terms of transaction sum- 
maries, such as is involved in a statement of application of funds, 
that an intelligent understanding of the processes which result 
in the increase of corporate assets can be developed. 


A satisfactory analysis of corporate financial data not only 
requires the careful use of accounting and other business termin- 
ology, but the presentation of data should not be used as an 
occasion for statements of conclusions which may not be logically 
drawn from them. For example, the investment accounts of a 
corporation may indicate its ownership of the capital shares and 
bonds of other corporations. Such investments may represent 
shares owned to control affiliated or subsidiary companies, or 
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they may represent diversified investments in stocks or bonds of 


uncontrolled enterprises with entirely different and unrelated 
commercial activities. An increase in investment balances should 
not be used to “deduce . . . that the war has created, at least in 
some very important industries, a closer structural coordination 
and thus probably less price competition between firms.” Such a 
conclusion may be valid, but it could not be justified by a mere 
reference to increases in the reported corporate investment 


accounts. 


Nor is it ordinarily useful to use only simple financial data for 
other broad economic generalizations. Reduction of the amount 
of bond liability may “thicken the security behind the instruments” 
but whether it has “decreased their risk” may be another matter. 
It is impossible to identify from the examination of financial 
statements the relationship between security and risk or to make 
statements relative to the loss or risk of loss from bond holdings. 
Such conclusions may be possible but they must be based on 
studies of data which are not found in the currently published 
reports of profitable corporations. To effectively hold these opinions 
would first necessitate the definition and exact identification of the 
“security” of the bondholder and the nature of his “risk.” Is a 
bondholder secured or protected by the assets of the corporation 
or by its income? If the possibility of the bondholder’s future 
collection of interest and principal rests upon the future profits 
of the corporation, the present recorded book values of the 
corporate assets may be of no practical significance. 


It is also important in the understanding of financial statements 
to distinguish between the equity characteristics of bond and stock 
contracts. From the standpoint of the corporation, legally and 
accounting-wise, the bondholder is a creditor, and the amount of 
his bond obligation accounted for as a debt. On the other hand, 
the stockholder is an owner. His investment, representing either 
common or preferred stock, is accounted for as proprietary invest- 
ment. The nature of capital investment does not support the 
statements that the reduction in the amount of stock outstanding, 
either common or preferred, will “decrease the cost of production” 
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and “increase the profit of companies that take advantage of this 
opportunity to acquire capital at lower rates.” While such state- 
ments may be partly true in referring to reductions in bonded 
debt, to suggest that they also apply when there is a reduction 
in the amount of capital stock outstanding is unjustifiable. 


There are valuable purposes to be served by studies of corporate 
financial data, and useful economic conclusions to be obtained 
from such studies. However, inept analyses are confusing, and 
they may be definitely misleading and harmful. Certainly it is 
essential that such studies be made by persons who understand 
the meaning and the significance of the data used and who ap- 
repciate the economic and business factors which they represent. 
Without that, a study, and particularly its conclusions, may have 
but little useful significance. 


A Rejoinder 


“THE ANALYSIS OF CORPORATE FINANCIAL DATA”! 


In his agitation over certain terminological intrusions, and in 
his unrelenting insistence upon the use of what certain persons 
consider “basic concepts,” Mr. Graber has failed to grapple with 
the real substance of my article. The real substance of the article 
is economics, not accounting terminology. This misdirected effort 
is due either to an oversight, a lack of interest in basic economic 
issues, or failure on my part to make the issues clear. I shall 
assume that it is the last, and thus briefly re-state the substance of 
my analysis. 


The assets of a corporation, often referred to as corporate 
capital, appear on the left-hand side of the balance sheet and fall 
roughly into three classes: (1) current assets, those that have 
a high degree of liquidity; (2) fixed assets, those that are low 
in liquidity because of their physical structure; and (3) invest- 
ments, which are low in liquidity as a matter of corporate policy. 
Compilation of assets for the three-year period, 1940-1943, re- 


1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations are taken from Paul J. Graber’s “The 
Analysis of Corporate Financial Data,” which appears in this issue of the 
Quartrely. 
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vealed a comfortable growth in each subsequent year, and con- 
sequently a sizeable growth of 28% over the three-year period. 
Furthermore ,it revealed that the growth lay in the liquid items, 
namely the current assets. These findings are consistent with 
those of the Securities and Exchange Commission, which reported 
in its Release No. 745 that 


“Corporate net working capital? reached a new high in the second quarter 
of this year, estimated at $44.3 billion as of Jume 30, 1944... p 


As in the previous quarter, the record level of net working capital at the 
end of June was in extremely liquid form with both cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities accounting for a very substantial portion of the total.’ 


Such increasing liquidity motivates certain important economic 
effects. First, the fact that a considerable portion of current 
assets are in cash means that they are probably in savings and 
demand deposits which has the effect of creating excess bank 
reserves. Excess bank reserves are the foundation for further 
long and short-term credit expansion which may or may not 
actually occur, depending upon loan and investment opportunities. 
This also has repercussions upon prices and employment. Second, 
increasing liquidity has considerable influence upon the post- 
war problem of re-conversion. Corporations with ready cash 
and government securities are in a favorable position to make 
replacements and additions of materials and labor without resort- 
ing to outside sources, which avoids the delays and expenses 
encountered through the regular channels of the capital market, 
and also tends to diminish the amount of frictional unemploy- 
ment which ordinarily accompanies corporate readjustments. I 
shall not comment further upon the economic effects of this tran- 
sition in industry since these issues are probably of no sig- 
nificance to one whose basic interest rests in the mechanics of 
recording “primary data”. 


The liabilities* of a corporation lie on the right-hand side of 
the balance sheet and fall roughly into five groups: (1) current 
liabilities, (2) long-term liabilities, (3) capital stock, (4) reserves, 
and (5) surplus. These are manifestations of the means, or the 
techniques, by which assets of a corporation expand. It is dif- 


* Current assets after providing for current liabilities. 

8 Release No. 745, for Morning Newspapers of Tuesday, 28 November, 
1944, 

* Some accountants object to this broad application of the term “liabilities,” 
and prefer that they be broken down into liabilities and equities. However, 
the use of a simple dichotomy such as “assets” and “liabilities” makes the 
material more intelligible to the non-technical reader. 
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ficult, however, to recognize that these obviously static groups 
manifest dynamic aspects of corporation finance without re-group- 
ing and re-defining them on a functional basis. We shall proceed 
even though Mr. Graber does not think that it is cricket to depart 
from the use of “basic concepts and definitions which serve the 
persons most familiar with the subject field.” 


I have found that the most satisfactory method of re-grouping 
the items, especially for classroom purposes, is according to 
whether they manifest financial functions between the corpora- 
tion and the public, or whether they manifest financial functions 
that occur without resorting to outside sources. The first group 
is indicative of external techniques of asset-expansion and the 
second of internal. External techniques are manifested in the 
notes, the long-term debts (bonds primarily), preferred stock, 
and common stock, the “instruments” of asset-expansion. We 
are most interested in the long-term debts, preferred stock, and 
common stock. Internal techniques are manifested in such items 
as reserves and surplus, the “processes” of asset-expansion. The 
reviewer states, with no apparent experiential basis, that “It is 
not ordinarily helpful to identify techniques of asset acquisition 


in terms of ‘instruments of finance’ as distinguished from ‘pro- 


cesses’.” He was more upset than ever, however, when the in- 
ternal items were re-defined as manifestations of corporate sav- 
ings. The notion that an accumulating obligation such as a reserve 
provision results in corporate savings “are foreign io the thought 
and language of the business man,” and is therefore apparently 
incomprehensible to him. 


The notion that I am attempting to bring to the surface in the 
use of the term corporate saving, is merely that the unspent por- 
tion of a corporation’s current flow of income constitutes at least 
a temporary saving of assets, and that the longer a corporation 
continues to spend less than it takes in, the more savings it tends 
to accumulate. This elementary principle applies to individuals 
as well as to corporations.® The close cause and effect relation- 
ship that sometimes exists between the internal (savings) tech- 
niques, and asset-expansion is pointed out in S. E. C. Release No. 
742, in which the Commission states that 


5 For more complete analysis of corporate savings see: Von Hayek on 
“Savings,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIII; J. E. Amos, “The 
Economics of Corporate Savings,” Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
22, No. 2; and H. G. Moulton, The Formation of Capital. It is important 
that the reader distinguish, however, between manifestations of savings, and 
actual savings. © 
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“The increase in working capital during this quarter is, as in the past 
several years, attributed for the most part to retained profits, and to a much 
smaller extent to depreciation and depletion charges in excess of expenditures 
on plant and equipment.”¢ 


Total growth in assets during a given period is always coual 
to the total growth in liabilities. Using the functional instead of 
the static definitions, total growth in assets is equivalent to total 
growth in external and internal financial techniques, Upon ob- 
serving these two techniques it is readily evident that the internal 
have been much more active individually, and as a whole, than the 
external techniques. One can readily detect decreasing activity 
in the use of long-term debts, preferred stock, and common stock, 
and increasing activity in the use of reserves (especially war re- 
serves,) and surplus. Recognizing the fact that a certain amount 
of interplay exists between certain items this data nevertheless, 
along with constant observation of current financial trends, and 
along with the application of a modicum of common sense, is 
adequate for setting up some approximations as to cause and 
effect relationships between asset-expansion and certain expan- 
sion techniques. Percentage relationships are established to add 
tangibility, not to convey the notion that such relationships are 
subject to mathematical measurement. All that any analysis of 
this sort, which is not directly based upon a statement of the 
source and application of funds, can, hope to do is to point out 
certain probable relationships. The predominant function of all 
economic analysis is to point out trends, tendencies, and prob- 
abilities; and the failure to recognize this aspect of economic 
analysis is a confession of a lack of familiarity with the funda- 
mental postulates of the science. 


Three very important phenomena are manifested in the three- 
year summary of our material: (1) expansion of liquid assets, 
(2) stabilization in external financing, and (3) expansion in 
internal financing. These conditions give rise to certain impor- 
tant economic relationships not manifested in the expansion of 
assets alone. 


For example, the trend toward accumulating liquid assets has 
reduced, as is evidenced by their stabi!*”~*ion and actual reduction 
in some cases, the need for long-term debt financing. Stabiliza- 
tion, and actual contraction, of the supply of debt instruments, 
combined with active individual and institutional demand for those 
instruments tends in turn, to create a favorable market whereby 


® Release No. 742, for Morning Newspapers of Sunday, 27 August, 1944. 
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the corporations are able to refund their debts at lower rates of 
interest. This is more than a probability, for the favorable market 
conditions have already caused “a ruling rate of around 3 per cent 
for ‘topflight’ railroad and industrial bonds as they are sold to 
refund higher issues.”? The direct relationship between the ac- 
cumulation of liquid assets and the low rate of interest is lucidly 
illustrated in a recent publication in which the author states that 
the opinion in 

“Official circles is that there will be no decided rise in interest rates after 


the war, or at any rate not soon after, because of the great ‘liquid reserves’ 
held in private industry.’’® 


Refunding, furthermore, produces interesting efects upon the 
incomes of investors. It obviously reduces the rate of return to 
the buyers of newly refunded issues. By so doing, however, the 
corporation creates an important reduction in fixed costs with 
favorable effects upon the holders of junior liens; for example 
second mortgage, debenture and income bonds have a better chance, 
because of lower costs, to receive their interest and principal. 
This effect is more relevant to railroads and public utilities, how- 
ever, than to industrials since the latter are seldom burdened with 
junior liens. 


Refunding by industrials works the most direct benefit upon 
stockholders, especially common. By reducing their rental on 
capital these corporations have more net profits available for 
dividends and corporate savings. Dividends are an immediate 
benefit to stockholders’ current income and savings are a benefit 
to their future current income. The expectation that these bene- 
fits to current income, present and future, will continue stimulates 
demand in the stock market and causes an appreciation in the 
capital value of their stock. Dividends and corporate savings are 
not the only factors that brighten the expectations of stockholders, 
but they are the fundamental ones, and probably the ones that 
have motivated the rise in stock values since the war. The gen- 
eral condition created by widespread refunding is summarized in 
a leading financial publication as one in which “Securities in 
general should be safer media for the investor’s savings;” and 
“smaller fixed charges should work for the benefit of preferred 
and common stockholders.”’® 


7 Thomas F. Woodlock, “Thinking It Over,” The Wall Street Journal, 
14 February, 1945. 

8 “The Rate of Interest is Low,” Jbid., 30 October, 1944. 

® “The Interest Rate Paradox,” Ibid., 13 April, 1945. 
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The same conditions that cause debt refunding (increasing 
liquid assets combined with individual and institutional demand 
for securities) are also causing corporations to re-issue preferred 
shares at lower dividends. The effect of this is to decrease the 
preferred stockholders’ portion of the net profit and increase the 
portion available for common dividends and corporate savings. By 
reducing these quasi-fixed obligations to preferred stockholders, 
as well as the absolute ones to long-term creditors, our corpora- 
tions are judiciously reaping the benefits of the times. As one 
recent editorial puts it, this is clearly *1e “haying season” for the 
corporations, and “they are in haytields with their rakes, and 
whatever happens later the hay that they are making is for them 
all to the good.”*® The expectatior that these benefits will con- 
tinue into the future, combined with the knowledge that these 
shares are not redeemable, has accentuated demand for common 
shares and has driven up their market values. This is indicated 
by the fact that the average price of industrial stock has appre- 
ciated from $94 in April, 1942 to $164 in April, 1945,'! and has re- 
minded us that these investors come closer than either of the other 
two to being true beneficiaries of an inflationary spiral. 


Unive’ ‘‘7 of Texas L. K. BRANDT 


10 “Refundn..; at Low Rates,” Ibid., 21 September, 1944. The reader will 
get some idea of the quantitative importance of security retirement in the 
following figures: “Of the net proceeds from offerings (of all securities 
for January 1945) estimated at $274,964,000, only $35,148,000 was for new 
money purposes, with $239,815,000 for retirements. This follows the general 
pattern of 1944.” Ibid., 20 April, 1945. 

11 Securities Research Corporation, 3-Trend Security Charts, June 1944; 
and “The Dow-Jones Averages, “The Wall Street Journal, 26 April, 19465. 





Report of the Quarterly 
June 1944 - March 1945 


The immediate future seems not yet clear enough to warrant 
the making of suggestions for expansion or proposing significant 
changes in editorial policy. This report will, concern itself with 
a stastical summary of material appearing in the Quarterly within 
the last twelve months. 


We have published 22 articles, 30 reviews of books and a num- 
ber of brief notes on books not given full length reviews. Seven 
articles dealt with current situations in the Southwestern area. 
Sixteen articles were written by people whose professional rela- 
tions were largely within the same region. Classification as to 
subject material shows: 


Economic theory 

Finance ae 

History ss aetiaatiaalinds ill 

International Relations 

Political Science bins ah as 0 cain 
Problems of War and Transition to Peace 
Sociology 
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The editors feel that the increase in interest of members of the 
Association as shown by the large proportion of articles submitted 
by them is encouraging. The distribution of articles with relation 
to subjects in which writers were interested seems worthy also of 
comment. 


RUTH ALLEN, 
Editor-in-chief. 





Book Reviews 
EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 


Marriott, Alice, The Ten Grandmothers. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1945, pp. XIV, 306. The Kiowa Calendars, 
map.) 


The Ten Grandmothers, the twenty-sixth book by the University 
of Oklahoma Press on the civilization of the American Indian, 
is a study of Kiowa culture. The Kiowas migrated southward in 
historic time, made a lasting peace and alliance with the more 
powerful Commanches, and occupied jointly with them the ter- 
ritory of western Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle until con- 
fined to a reservation. 


They were fer. :ious warriors, who by means of the horse roamed 
the Southwest with prodigious speed. They lived a nomadic life, 
subsisting largely on the buffalo herds for food, shelter, clothing, 
and other necessities. Their buffalo meat diet was supplemented 


with other available meats with wild plant food. They did not 
engage in agriculture after the migration. Their clothing was 
relatively simple: moccasions, breech-clout, shirt, and robe for 
men; moccasions, dress, and robe for women. They lived in 
tipis made of buffalo hides. Swidier bands, “medicine” bundles, 
and the sun dance were regular and normal features of their 
social pattern. 


The author, nevertheless, brings the reader to a realization that 
the hopes and aspirations of these peoples have much in common 
with peoples everywhere. Of human types among them, there 
are analogies to be found in every American community: the 
proud parents, the eloping lovers, the nagging wife, the hero 
returned from battle, the bereaved father, thoughtless children, 
the stern patriarch, the housewife caring for the needs of her 
family, the community leader with a conscious social responsi- 
bility, the heedless drunk, and the temperamental artist. 


Miss Marriott, a trained ethnologist, gathered her materials 
from the oral traditions of the Kiowas as told her largely by two 
very old people, checked it against the available evidence, and 
with artistic simplicity produced a story that is essentially the 
indians’ own. In some respects the story is a biography of the 
two principal characters, spanning the period from 1847 when a 
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war party set out against the Utes to 1942 when another Kiowa 
war party set out to fight the Germans and the Japs. But it is 
more than a biography. It reveals the vicissitudes of life as 
society passes from an indigenous culture to assimilation into 
the white man’s civilization. Although each sketch reveals Kiowa 
behavior under given circumstances at a given time, in many cases 
the individual behavior described would be that of any Kiowa 
under similar conditions. The reader is normally aware of devia- 
tions from the prescribed patterns of social behavior. Although 
the title may be defended on the ground that it attracts the interest 
of the potential reader, it is somewhat misleading. The Ten 
Grandmothers were Kiowa sacred “medicine” bundles, surrounded 
by legends, superstitions, and power, handed down through gen- 
erations. One of the principal characters is a “keeper” of one of 
the Grandmothers and the reader is made aware of its power and 
influence over the people, but even so this is not a study of the 
Ten Grandmothers. The scholarly reader may be disappointed 
that the author has not cited her authorities as the story pro- 
gresses, and consequently may wonder at times if there is any 
departure from fact to fiction. The reviewer is of the opinion, 
after a careful study and analysis of the work, that the author 
has succeeded in producing within certain bounds a true and ac- 


curate picture of Kiowa life. Although there continues to be a 
need for a complete narrative of Kiowa history and culture, The 
Ten Grandmothers is a welcome contribution to the student of 
American Indian life. The simple literary style will appeal to 
both teen-age and adult lay readers. 


Texas Technological College ERNEST WALLACE 


Richter, Werner, Re-educating Germany. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945, pp. xxiii, 227.) 

There seems to be a close correlation between the merits and 
shortcomings of this book and the obvious qualifications and limi- 
tations of its author. As a philologist and scholar in the field of 
German literature he knows and prizes the old Germany which 
events of the last few decades have done so much to obscure. As 
administrator of university affairs in the Ministry of Education 
of the Weimar Republic he knows the legacy of trouble which 
the Republic inherited and never fully mastered. He knows the 
genuinely good intentions by which the educational efforts of that 


regime were actuated, and he knows the weaknesses—cultural and 
intellectual as well as political and economic—which contributed to 
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the downfall of the Republic. All this is of course very impor- 
tant. The author realizes that his book will seem “pro-German” 
to present-day American readers, but points out that Germans 
who have never supported National Socialism will find its judg- 
ment of them too severe. This means that it is in fact a valuable 
corrective for the distortions of perspective which war inevitably 
brings. As such it should be required reading for all those, both 
Germans and representatives of the occupying powers, who are 
concerned with the reconstitution of German education. 


But as a student of the cultural past, however ripe his wisdom 
and philosophical his understanding, Professor Richter’s educa- 
tional outlook suffers from limitatios which seem to be inherent 
in his own intellectual background. He sees the importance of 
systematic re-instruction of the German people in matters such 
as race in which they have been systematically debauched by the 
Nazis. He realizes that the German people will have to be informed 
about the recent past, that “they will find it very difficult to 
believe the truth,” and that “maximum effort will be required 
for their instruction.” He has great faith in the power of 
actuality to make itself known and felt, and subscribes to the sug- 
gestion of an eminent Czech that “instead of seizing the Nazi 
books and burning them—which is the accepted Nazi procedure— 
the books should be left in the hands of German youth,” since “in 
opening their eyes by presenting to them truthfully the record 
and deeds of the Nazi regime, the Nazi books will be the most 
effective testimony.” 


But can a people find itself merely by correcting the errors of 
the past? Professor Richter himself points out the negativism 
from which Germany has suffered in imperial as well as in re- 
publican days. The ideas of the later empire, he says, “were all 
defensive ideas.” But the Republic, too, “was anxious not to break 
completely with the past,” especially “in the field of culture and 
education.” Nevertheless he himself finds it impossible to look 
ahead. The translator says that one of the two problems on which 
the author’s thinking centers “concerns the relation between edu- 
cational and economic opportunity,” and so raises “the wider ques- 
tion of the relations between democracy and socialism.” It might 
well do so. But unfortunately Professor Richter has nothing to 
contribute to the solution of this critically important problem be- 
yond a few ineffectual quotations from Schumpeter and Mann- 
heim, and a re-affirmation of his faith in the power of Christian 
ideals. 


The University of Texas C. E. AYRES 
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Fleming, Denna Frank, The United States and the World Court. 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1945, 
pp. 206.) 


The appearance of this study was most timely, coming, as it did, 
just before the San Francisco Conference. It is of interest not 
only because some sort of world court is to be incorporated into 
the new world organization, but also because of the light it casts 
upon the way in which our foreign policies are framed. 


There has been much criticism recently of the way in which the 
League of Nations proposal was handled in the United States 
Senate after the first World War. But the Senate’s action in 


that case was relatively praiseworthy in comparison with its 
flagrant defiance of democracy in the case of the World Court. 
The fact is, the Court was never a partisan issue. Five presi- 


dents (if Wilson be included) urged our adherence, and both 
parties repeatedly approved it, as did numerous other large and 
influential organizations of citizens. Yet we never did join. 


A bi-partisan coalition of diehard isolationists, several of them 
strategically placed on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
repeatedly managed to prevent favorable action. Rarely did they 
engage in a frontal attack, however. They professed attachment 
to the general principles of the Court, but always they sought just 
one additional reservation to those already achieved. Or they 
pleaded delay for “further consideration.” And after the matter 
had been pending for some twelve years or so, and had gone 
through innumerable stages, a whirlwind propaganda campaign, 
cooked up by Huey Long, Father Coughlin, and other rabid isola- 
tionists, brought such a deluge of protests upon the Senate as to 
cause the proposition to fail of its necessary two-thirds vote. 


This narrative should be a warning to us in the present situa- 
tion, and Professor Fleming undoubtedly so intends it. He makes 
no pretense of writing with cool, scholarly detachment; quite 
frankly he is angry, and he feels that the will of the people has 
been flouted. The moral is that the two-thirds vote of the Senate, 
which the Constitution requires for consent to the ratification of 
treaties, is a dangerous anachronism and should be abolished; 
and Professor Fleming would doubtless heartily endorse the prop- 
osition recently passed by the House of Representatives to sub- 
stitute a simple majority vote of both houses. 


University of Oklahoma J. H. LEEK 
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Toner, Jeromel, The Closed Shop. (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. V, 205.) 


This is a brief attempt at an historical study of the institution 
of the closed shop done in the tradition of the German historical 
school. Dr. Toner accepts the institutions of modern capitalism, 
but believes that a few superficial changes are desirable. He 
attempts to justify such institutions as the closed shop on the 
basis of their historical origins, rather than to make a functional 
analysis of the institutions as they work now and whether or not 
their working enhances or retards the materia! progress of the 
community. He is more interested in conditions than conse- 
quences. Dr. Toner believes that the closed shop open union has 
a salutary effect upon the progress of the American economy, but 
he does not succeed in presenting adequate data to support this 
view. It remains, as so many other economic concepts, an article 
of “animal faith.” 


Dr. Toner first presents the confusion and controversy which 
centers about the problem of the closed shop in the United States. 
The typical closed shop contract of today provides that all of the 
employees included under the agreement should be or should be- 
come members of the union and remain in good standing or be 
discharged and that certain hiring procedures should be observed. 
The closed shop open union is where anyone is hired who is will- 
ing to join the union; a closed shop closed union is where the 
union books are closed to new members. The closed shop is dis- 
tinguished from percentage agreements, seniority, exclusive bar- 
gaining agreements, etc. One could well conclude that such an 
institution as the closed shop is the consequence of a society in 
which unemployment is a recurring threat. 


Dr. Toner then illustrates that the close’ shop is an outgrowth 
of the medieval guilds, and was present in the very early stages 
of American industrial history. It is by no means an un-American 
or foreign device. Indeed, he views the closed shop as the logical 
conclusion of unionism. The varying history of the closed shop 
in America, including court decisions, laws, supervision of govern- 
ment agencies, ete. is briefly sketched. An appeal to history for 
justification is a dangerous course. If history has taught us 
anything it is that anything can be justified by appealing to his- 
tory. 


Dr. Toner frankly favors the principle of the closed shop open 
union on the basis that it is the most efficient management-labor 
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relationship and on the moral grounds of the need of sacrificing 
personal interest to group welfare. He considers it a necessary 
device to counterbalance employer-combinations. Veblen would 
have called this mutual sabotage of the community’s progress. 
The closed shop closed union Dr. Toner considers to possess all 
of the worst evils of uncontrolled monopoly. 


He sets forth the special conditions in the railroad industry 
which have made the application of the closed shop to that in- 
dustry inexpedient, such as the extent of contracts, governmental 


supervision, the presence of the color line, promotion procedure, 
the opposition of the “Big Four’ unions as well as employers, 
etc. He points out that seniority serves the same function and 
is an effective substitute for the closed shop in this case. 


He discusses successively employer and labor practices and at- 
titudes toward the closed shop. After 1902, and as a direct result 
of the growing power of the labor unions, the N.A.M. spearheaded 
the drive against the closed shop. It was later joined by the 
Chamber of Commerce and various coordinated organizations. 
Dr. Toner believes that the drive against the closed shop was in 
reality a thinly-veiled frontal attack upon the principle of unionism 
itself. The N.A.M. attempted to identify the principle of the 
closed shop with the worst abuses of that principle. The familiar 
employer arguments against the closed shop are faithfully pre- 
sented: costs are higher in closed shops, inefficiency is greater, 
there is an artificial restriction of labor supply, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, the author does not present adequate statistics to enforce 
his argument that closed shops are more efficient than open shops. 
One is struck. by the paucity of statistical data on many similar 
fundamental points. It has been due to this anti-closed shop 
attitude on the part of a great many, but not all, employers which 
lead to the union demand that the closed shop agreements be writ- 
ten into union-management contracts. This insistence upon the 
written clause is uniquely American. In Egland and Sweden, the 
principle of the closed shop has been so long established that it 
has become an unwritten custom. Dr. Toner looks forward to 
the arrival of this period in American history. 


On the other hand, Dr. Toner ably sets forth labor’s arguments 
for the closed shop. Labor considers the closed shop to be an 
essential protective device, for it protects job tenure, wages, and 
working conditions. They argue that all workers who benefit 
from the efforts of unions should share in the cost and responsi- 
bility involved in these efforts. But unionists also argue that the 
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closed shop is a positive intrument for good: it promotes indus- 
trial peace, provides stability of membership, increases the effi- 
ciency, discipline, and self-respect of the worker, etc. Whether 
or not these charges and counter-charges are valid remains largely 
conjectural. Much of this may be mere verbalization. 


In an interesting chapter, which unhappily deteriorates into an 
appeal to the Authority of the Catholic Church, Dr. Toner states 
that he believes that Protestantism, because of its individualistic 
bias, tends to oppose the closed shop, Judaism to favor it in- 
directly, and the Catholic Church to favor indirectly the closed 
shop open union, or the “proper use of the closed shop.” (p. 180). 
The evidence here hangs by a tenuous thread and Dr. Toner is 
forced to admit that “little positive proof can be offered that the 
churches have specifically favored the closed shop.” (p. 190). 


Dr. Toner proposes two measures which he believes would serve 
to strengthen the principle of the closed shop open union: “(1) 
every union must be open generally to qualified workers on rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory terms; and (2) workers who have 
been refused membership and those who have been suspended 
or expelled from a union should be permitted to appeal their cases 
to an impartial chairman or a labor board.” (p. 191). These 
measures, he believes, would prevent the degeneration of the closed 
shop open union into the closed shop closed union—a degenera- 
tion which some labor experts believe to be inevitable. While 
the last proposal seems eminently worth experimenting with, one 
wonders how willing labor unions would be to accept the first 
suggestion without assurances of full employment. Dr. Toner 
tends at times to extract labor problems from their larger economic 
context. 


One emerges at the end of the book with no clear picture of the 
functional role of the closed shop in modern industrial society. 
And a scientific evaluation of the closed shop in terms of its 
relevant consequences remain as yet an unfulfilled task. 


Columbia University DOROTHY G. FOX 


Kennedy, Van Duse, Union Policy and Incentive Wage Methods. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 260.) 


This book is interesting not only because of its subject matter 
but because of its title. For a quarter century it has been under- 
stood that union policy toward incentive wage payments was so 
finally and unequivocably hostile as to preclude discussion. The 
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author of the present study is not concerned with discussion or 
argument. He has attempted to find whether or to what extent 
unions do oppose or favor the use of incentive wages and the 
extent to which these views are registered in written azreements 
with employers. 


Information has been gathered from interviews with official 
representatives of unions and management at all levels, local, re- 
gional and national. Agreements found in current files of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics were reviewed, as well as 
literature on the subject and opinions expressed in proceedings 
of union meetings. The reported findings are subject to strictures 
common to such investigations. There are, in addition, variables 
which tend to give each plant and each industry a quality of 
uniqueness; management methods, nature of union organization 
and leadership; workers’ attitudes, culturally rather than econo- 
mically determined. Preceding the consideration of policies and 
attitudes is a clear exposition of recognized plans for calculation 
of payment according to output and commonly used modifications. 


Payment related to individual performance is in conflict with 
the historical union principle that it is necessary to distribute 
work over time and individuals by limitation of output. ‘The 
underlying assumption of scarcity of opportunity has been under 
persistent attack and its hypothetical foundations have undoubt- 
edly been shaken. The war has turned the interest of all to full 
production. The weight of union opposition has not been dissipated 
but it has been materially shifted. As a notable though not isolated 
instance, the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers has 
called attention in the public press and in their official publica- 
tions to the relation of incentive wages and restriction of output. 
The use of incentive systems has been expanded and the result- 
ing increase in output, sometimes almost spectacular, when there 
has been harmonious operation, has encouraged both management 
and labor in a reconsideration of questions and opinions. 


The significant overall conclusion which seems to be warranted 
by the findings of the investigation is that where workers are 
protected in an established relationship with the employer based 
upon collective bargaining, there is growing acceptance of the 
suggestion that incentive wage payments may be used to increase 
incomes of workers upon a basis of increased productivity. This 
acceptance demands that standard and incentive rates be mutually 
agreed upon not arbitrarily determined by “so-called scientific” 
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and complex formulae. Bases for satisfactory operation seem to 
be a guaranteed minimum wage with rates and bonuses set on the 
job by sufficient study of performance by average workers under 
usual conditions. There must be recognition that ever changing 
processes call for continuous study and setting of rates. Super- 
visory personnel in contact with workers must have their con- 
fidence and respect. There must exist mutually satisfactory ma- 
chinery for the settlement of grievances, among which are ques- 
tions regarding individual rates. 


General conclusions are pointed and supported by numerous 
case studies and by citation of sections of union agreements deal- 
ing with methods of payment; means of determinig rates, pro- 
tecting standards and safe guarding bargaining rights; and the 
organization of continuous labor management cooperation in de- 
cision making. 


This is a timely book. 
The University of Texas RUTH A. ALLEN 


Jensen, Vernon H., Lumber and Labor. (New York: Farrar and , 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945, pp. xii, 314.) 


The labor problem in the lumbering industry presents rather 
unique problems. For the most part the work is carried on in 
isolated camps, far from urban centers. Although there are a few 
large lumber companies, speaking generally the industry has been 
highly decentralized, operating in scores of small units. Because 
of the isolated, migratory nature of the work, the employees have 
usually been unmarried men, which probably makes for greater 
recklessness and a tendency toward violence. 


Chronologically the industry has moved across the land from 
east to west, leaving devastation and depressed areas in its wake. 
New England and the northeast were the first great lumbering 
region then the lumberjacks moved west to the Great Lakes region, 
then to the great southern forest area, and finally to the Pacific 
Northwest, where the last great stand of timber is left. There is 
some sporadic cutting still going on in the first two areas, but 
it is small seale. The South still furnishes a considerable amount 


of timber, but the west coast is by far the most important area 
now, and even its apparently unlimited resources are being rapidly 
depleted. 
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For some reason or other considerable glamor has attached to 
the calling of the lumberjack. We think of him as a hard-drink- 
ing, hard-fighting giant of a man, decked out in a loud plaid 
mackinaw, riding herd on a log raft down the flood waters of 
a rapid river,__the Paul Bunyan legend. But according to Pro- 
fessor Jensen there is more romance than truth to that picture. 
Actually, living conditions in the earlier camps were harsh and 
filthy, and only the fact that the work was done out of doors 
prevented outbreaks of epidemic disease. In those days there was 
little legislative control, and there were few attempts at unioniza- 
tion. 


What might be called permanent unionzation dates back scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century in the industry. Because of the 
casual, seasonal nature of the work, organization has been dif- 
ficult . For some time during and after World War I the IWW 
was very strong among the lumberjacks, and it is not surprising 
that that period was one of considerable violence,—although the 
fault was by no means always with the IWW. The AF of L had 
an organization among saw-mill workers, but it had a hard time 
maintaining its existence. During the New Deal period a federal 
union was organized by the A.F. of L., and then turned over to the 
Carpenters; but there was so much dissatisfaction with that ar- 
rangement that when the CIO split off from the A.F. of L. a num- 
ber of timber-workers also seceeded and formed the International 
Woodworkers of America, affiliated with the CIO. 


Professor Jensen has done an admirably thorough job of re- 
search in a difficult field. The industry is so scattered geographi- 
cally, and much of the source material is so fugitive in nature that 
it takes infinite patience and care to do such an exhaustive job as 
is here presented. Moreover, the labor problem in this field is 
one surcharged with controversy and strong feeling; yet the author 
has succeeded in holding, on the whole, a pretty even balance; 
although I should say he leans toward a liberal sympathy with 
labor. 


University of Oklahoma J. H. LEEK 


Brogan, D. W., The American Character. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944, pp. 168.) 


The American Character is a lively and entertaining case-history 
of ourselves by a penetrating British student of American cul- 
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ture and history. As an Oxford and (now) Cambridge Don ip 
Political Science, he is also a government advisor on American 


affairs. 


The American Character is a popularization, and its observa- 
tions are gossipy rather than profuond. However, there is little 
to quarrel with. Typical interpretations: 


(1) America is a nation of diverse regions, classes, religions, 
and nationalities. These are non-coercively unified by a party 
ad governmental willingness to appease all pressure groups, who- 
ever and whatever their interests. 


(2) American education differs from the classical concept be- 
cause its role has long been to de-Europeanize our population. 
Emphasis has been to foster common ideas, common habits, com- 
mon enthusiasms, common language, rather than to impart knowl- 
edge as such. 


(3) American federal government would be more effective 
if presidents and members of cabinet were more often chosen from 
the ranks of Congress, thus creating understanding between the 
Legislative and the Executive branches. 


(4) The American manner of war characteristically arises 
from our peace and business backgrounds. Hasty mobilization 
of amateur soldiers leads to inventive and adaptive rather than 
trained, professional leadership. Peace-time mastery of factories, 
railroads, ete., on a continental scale leads further to strategies 
wherein supply, logistics, etc., are paramount and battles are won 
by overpowering materiel rather than by brilliant maneuvering. 


This book is well worth reading and deserves a place with the 
other national introspections which are now appearing, such as 
Margaret Mead’s And Keep Your Powder Dry, and James Trus- 
low Adams’ The American. 


The University of Texas JOHN R. WATT 


































Book Notes 


Much attention has been given recently both inside and outside 
Congress to the need of revamping and streamlining the organi- 
zation and procedure of that body, in order to equip it to exercise 
more effectively both its legislative and overseeing functions under 
the present-day conditions surrounding the operation of our gov- 
ernment. Quite recently two particularly noteworthy pamphlets 
have been published embodying analyses and proposals with re- 
spect to this very important problem. The first is The Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1945, pp. 89), 
which is a report of the Committee on Congress of the American 
Political Science Association. After reviewing briefly the pres- 
ent interest in congressional reform, it proceeds to consider the 
possibilities for relieving Congress of some of its excess burdens, 
providing an adequate staff, reconstructing the committee sys- 
tems of the two houses, increasing the compensation of members, 
and improving the external relationships of Congress, particu- 
larly with the administration and the interest groups. The report 
closes with a summary of findings and recommendations, to- 
gether with appendices. The second publication, Strengthening 
the Congress (Washington: National Planning Association, Plan- 
ning Pamphlets, No. 39, January, 1945, p.41) by Robert Heller 
consists of a series of fourteen concrete and very specific recom- 
mendations somewhat similar to those presented in the above- 
mentioned report but in a summary and outline form. 

O. D. W. 


In Korea: Forgotten Nation, (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1944), Robert T. Oliver expresses the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the leaders of some thirty million people who have suf- 
fered a generation of exploitation at the hands of Japan. The 
book begins with brief descriptions of the land, the people, and 
their social and economic life, uses . «st of its pages to present 
the history of Korea’s international . ‘ationships. The nation 
is represented as the victim of a succession of broken promises, 
one of them made by the United States. But apparently the Cairo 
declaration, “Korea shall, in due course, become free and inde- 
pendent,” has given new hope and strength to the small bands of 
exiled patriots who for years have striven for Korea’s freedom. 
These patriots are now trying to set the stage in such a way that 
with the defeat of Japan they will be able to claim independence 
for their country. 

C. M. R. 
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